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The Planted Field 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


| GAZED athwart the planted field, 
And saw therein a straggling crop e 
That looked as if it were the yield 
Of seeds that merely chanced to drop. 
It seemed an acre overgrown 
With sprouting grain that upward thrust 
Where’ er it could, 'twixt sod and stone, 
And grew because, forsooth, it must. 
I, musing, thought : ‘‘ The husbandman 
Is care-less of his striving grain. 
The seeds he scattered without plan ; 
The sheaves he’ ll cut to load his wain."’ 


And then I wandered on, heartsore, 
And filled with bitterness for all 
Humanity, chance-scattered o’ er 
The rough-plowed world from wall to wall, 
Until, ’mid tears, I looked again 
Upon the planted fiéld, and, lo! 
There stood the crop of goldening grain 
In stateliest order, row on row. 
No careless hand those seeds had sown, 
The husbandman had furrowed fair. 
Looking athwart, I had not known 
Both love and law abided there. 
New York City. 
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wditorial 


It is good to do the right thing, 
but it is still better to want to do 
it. Many a one stumbles or drifts into a right action, 
and so far so good. But no one ought to be satis- 
fied with drifting or stumbling at any time. He ought 
to know that he has done well because he willed and 
yrorked to do well. To ignore one’s own faculties 
‘ss to dishonor their Maker. 


Wanting to do Right 


‘*A good name is rather: to be 
‘There 


Cash, or a Good 


Name s 


chosen than great riches. 
is excellent authority for that declaration ; yet, as a 
practical matter, when these two things are before a 
man*for his voluntary choice, he is quite likely to 
choose the latter rather than the former. But that 
does not disprove the truth of the divinely affirmed 
declaration, ‘‘ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,’’—whatever a man thinks about 
it, or however a man acts, 
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Self Robbery of Shirking a duty is robbing one’s 
Shirking self of growth. It may be true 
enough, for the present moment, as the shirker says 
in trying to justify himself, that it does not matter 
much to the world whether he does his little part or 
not. The point is not so much whether a man will 
It need not have 
mattered much to the world if David had shirked 
that battle with Goliath. God could have had the 
burly Philistine done away with by some other 


be missed as what he misses. 


means. But all of David’s subsequent history might 
have been told in a sentence, in that event. Itisa 
poor investment to buy a moment’s ease at the ex- 


pense of untold manliness, 


% 
Not Hasty It is not our nearness to perfection 
in Judging = that makes us sharp in our censure 


of others’ faults. ‘The nearer a man comes to the 
loftiness of Jesus, the closer will be his sympathy 
with the divine gentleness and patience that shone 
in him, and the readier will he be to judge not 
others. In Gethsemane, when our Lord needed 
and asked the comfort of sympathy from the three 
intimate apostles, it was withheld. But he makes 
the most generous allowance for their failure to re- 
spond to his last demand upon them. ‘‘ The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak,’’ he said. 
He gives them credit for kindness of intention, and 
sets their failure to the account of their feebleness 
through anxiety and exhaustion. And so he bears 
with the imperfect, often sleepy, service his people 
render him, and would have others bear with it by 
making every allowance. It is by such tolerance 
and patience that he evokes the best that is in his 
people. 
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Keeping on in Spite Work in this busy world is likely 

of Failures = to bring a great many failures, with 
only an occasional success. ‘The failures are dis- 
couraging for the time being ; but the only way is to 
keep on in spite of failures until the next success is 
attained. There is an old man on Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, selling bananas at the corner of a 
cross street, who illustrates the trials of this kind of 
life. ‘*Fresh bananas! A cent apiece! Ten cents 
a dozen !’’ he calls out as the crowd of passers-by 
press on. After a few minutes of this he gets dis- 
couraged. His face Scowling, he 
mutters to himself, ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ to call any more. 
There’s no use calling. What's 
the use cf hollering?’’ Just then a passer stops 


clouds over. 


Nobody buys any. 


The vender’s face 
His voice rings out again cheerily: 
Ten cents 


and gives a look at his stock, 
brightens, 


‘*Fresh bananas! Only a cent apiece ! 


adozen!’’ ‘The sale of a single banana to a bare- 
footed boy gives him a new start, and he is ready to 
keep at it for another five minutes. That is the 
way in trade or toil, in teaching or in trying to learn 
in any sphere. ‘There will be many a failure ; there 
may be now and then a success. ‘‘It’s a long lane 


”? 


that has no turning. 
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Duty of Hunting for a Needle in 
a Haystack 


T is often said, as if it were in suggestion of a 
practical impossibility, that ‘‘ you might as well 
hunt for a needle in a haystack.’’ But why should 
you not hunt for a needle ina haystack, especially if 
you have reason to believe that the needle is there? 
Certainly it is a great deal easier to find a needle in 
a haystack when you know that the needle is there, 
than to find a needle in a needle-book when the 
needle is not there. 

Many a person is discouraged from attempting 
good, honest work in a hopeful line, by such com- 
parisons and intimations as this of the needle and 
the haystack. ‘The truth is, that much of the best 
work in this world is that of hunting for needles in 
The 
young or old, who will not hunt for a needle in a 
haystack, when he knows that it is there, and wants 
to find it, is not likely to be of much use in this 
world as it is. 


haystacks,—and finding them there. man, 


If, indeed, you have no use for a needle, it were 
folly for you to hunt for one, in a haystack or in a 
needle-book ; but if the needle be worth having, and 
you need that needle, and you are sure that it is in 
that haystack, then hunting in that haystack for that 
needle is the very best work in the world you can 
be at, and you ought to feel that this hunting is for 
the purpose of finding, and that you are not to stop 
hunting until you have found. 

‘*Genius’’ has been defined as ‘‘ the capacity for 
an unlimited amount of work.’’ In this view of the 
case, a young man might indicate and develop genius 
by hunting till he finds even nomore than half adozen 
needles in half a dozen haystacks. Neither ;young 
man nor old has any genius that is of practical value 
in life if he be not willing to hunt for a needle in a 
haystack, when he wants the needle and knows that 
it is there. 

Even on the lower plane of material possessions, a 
man cannot hope to find gold-dust, in California or 
Alaska, without hunting for it in gravel or quartz that 
bears at least the proportion of waste to treasure of 
the haystack to the needle. So it is with looking 
for diamonds in South Africa or Brazil. It is often 
the case that an accountant has to hunt longer for a 
missing error in his cash account that will enable 
him to strike a balance, than would be necessary to 
turn over every wisp of hay in the average stack, as 
he was hunting for a missing needle. 

On the higher plane of scientific research, such 
hunting is the every-day work of an enthusiast in his 
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field. Men like Pasteur and Koch and Virchow 
and Leidy and Weir Mitchell and others who have 
made important discoveries in locating and describing 
the bacilli and microbes which must be battled as 
for life in order to uproot disease, have spent toil- 
some days and weeks and months in hunting atoms 
not a thousandth part the size of a needle, in 
stacks of inert matter. And so with Lord Kelvin 
and Helmholtz and Dewar and Edison and Tesla, 
and other great discoverers and inventors who are 
benefactors of our race,—all of them would count 
such a task as hunting through a haystack for a 
needle as an ordinary undertaking in the line of their 
duties. 

To be absolutely certain, at the start, that the miss- 
ing needle is in a particular haystack, greatly simpli- 
fies and lessens the work of the hunter. Often he 
is only sure, to begin with, that the needle is in 
some haystack, but which one he does not know. 
Then he has to look through haystack after haystack 
until he lights upon the object of his search. 

A man cannot be a good historian, or a careful 
and accurate writer in any field, without this readi- 
ness to hunt patiently for needles in haystacks. 
Those who have néver tried it for themselves do 
not realize how common and how necessary it is. It 
is being illustrated every day in the toil of those who 
thus work for their fellows. A gentleman who was 
writing a volume in the field of anthropology was 
told by a friend that he had seen a certain statement 
bearing on the subject in a volume of Stephens’s 
‘* Travels in Central America.’’ The gentleman went 
to his library, and took down the two octavo volumes 
referred to, and three times turned over the leaves, 
page by page, of both volumes, without finding the 
reference. Then he wrote to his informant, ex- 
pressing his regret at not being able to find it. At 
this his friend turned over those pages, going through 
the volumes twice without finding it. Finally it oc- 
curred to him that it might be in another book of 
Stephens’s, on Yucatan. »There he found it. This 
fivefold search of those books, page by page, for a 
few lines, was like hunting for a needle in a haystack ; 
but no man is fitted to be a scholar or a careful 
writer who is not ready to do this. 

In the study of human character, it is often as it is 
in all other study, —a great stack of unimportant mate- 
rial has to be gone through and turned over before 
the looked-for needle is discovered by the parent or 
pastor or teacher who-is searching for the single 
precious bit of shining metal as worth more than all 
besides. But that one bit of steel, when finally 

found in the pupil’s nature, and brought under the 
power of the magnet of Divine Love, may be as the 
needle of the mariner’s compass, a guide to precious 
souls across life’s ocean into the haven of eternal 
rest. In the light of this possibility, can any man 
doubt that it is well worth his while to be hunting 
for a needle in a haystack,—hunting for it until it is 
found ? 
x %& 


Motes on Open Letters 


Whether a man can live on in this 
world without ever sinning, and, again, 
whether a man who is truly a child of 
God is liable to ‘‘ fall from grace,"’ are knotty theologi- 
cal problems that are not to be settled to the satisfaction 
of all by any one editor's dictum. Yet all can agree that 
it is wise and safe to strive to so love and trust as neither to 
be sinning in one’s present state of grace, nor to fall away 
from that state of grace. There ought to be no doubt on 
either subject so far. An earnest believer in Indiana, 
who is especially desirous of more light on one of the 
theological problems, writes : 


Trying to Live 
without Sinning 


Will you please explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, how to 
harmonize 1 John 1 :8 and 3:9? [‘ If we say that we have no 
sin; we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in‘us."’ ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in 
him:"*] 1 claim that it is possible to live without sin ; some of my 
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neighbors claim isn't. Please do nat ignore. my request, for we 
are anxious to know. 

It is very evident that John thinks that a man ought 
not to claim that Ae is without sin; yet, at the same 
time, John would have a man know that a man’s sin- 
ning is not good evidence that the man is a true child 
of God, On this point the Indiana correspondent and his 
neighbors ought to be able to agree. As to the personal 
life of the correspondent who thinks he can live without 
sinning, it would be well to hear from the neighbors as 
well as from the man himself. And meantime the 
Editor's advice to the correspondent, and to every one 
of his neighbors, is to watch against sinning as if he 
were in danger, and to ¢vust God confidently as if he 
expected to be kept from falling, or even slipping. 
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If we had been consulted before the 
Bible was issued, we might have sug- 
gested what we think would be im- 
proved statements ; but, as it stands, we sométimes 
wonder why its phraseology is as it is. In view of this 
fact, there is a gain in looking below the surface in 
search of a reason for its phrasing. A studious New 
Jersey scholar writes : 


** And the 
Word was God"’ 


In my preparation of Jast Sunday's lesson I met with a prob- 
lem, the solution of which, in Notes on Open Letters, would 
doubtless enlighten more of your subscribers than myself: Why 
did the Revisers retain the old reading, ‘‘ The same,’’,in John 
1 +2, instead of translating Aoufos ‘‘ this man" (since gender and 
case warrant it)? As it stands [‘‘ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God.’’], it suggests tautology ; whereas 
the alternate rendering would mark it as the point of transition 
in John’s identification of the subject of his Gospel (chap. 20 : 31) 
with ‘* The Word"’ which ‘was God."’ Inthis connection it may 
be noted that in verse 3, and afterward, John makes use of the per- 
sonal pronoun exclusively. 

It is evident that the Revisers translated Aouéos, in 
that verse, as ‘‘the same’’—referring to the Word— 
rather than ‘‘ this man,’’ because they believed that the 
meaning of the writer of the Fourth Gospel was thus 
better expressed. If John had intended merely to assert 
the zdentity of Jesus with God the Father from the be- 
ginning, he would hardly have spoken of ‘* The 
Logos,’’ or ‘* The Word,’’ as he did in the first verse, 
He might have said, ‘‘In the beginning was Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ was with God, and Jesus Christ 
was God.’’ That would have been clear, if that had 
been all that he meant. But John evidently meant more 
than could be conveyed in these words. When John 
wrote his Gospel, the term Logos was in use among cer- 
tain Jews and Greeks as the manifestation, or expres- 
sion, or out-showing personality, of Deity. This was 
especially so in the writings of Philo Judzus. Simi- 
larly, Jewish writers personified ‘‘Wisdom,’’ as the 
expression and power of God, as in the Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes. ‘‘Thusp ‘I Wisdom, have made 
subtilty my dwelling,’’ and ‘‘ Jehovah by Wisdom 
founded the earth.’" John, in view of this recogni- 
tion among Jews and Greeks of the manifestation of 
an express image of God's person in the Logos, or in 
Wisdom, asserted this as the truth felt after by many, and 
now disclosed in the Incarnation. - Had he merely said, 
thus early in his argument, ‘‘ Logos’’ is ‘‘ this man,"’ 
he might have been misunderstood as asserting too much 
or too little. The Revisers evidently wanted to leave 
the indefinable in the form in which they supposed that 
John preferred to state it, and so they left the old trans- 
lation as it was, because they could not better it. 


A Many-Handed ** What has been done can be done.’’ 
Sunday-Schoot There is a gain in knowing what one 
Worker good worker in a country neighbor- 
hood has accomplished, as an indication of what other 
good workers, similarly circumstanced, may do, and as 
an incitement to their well-doing. Here is a bit of testi- 
mony from a New Jersey worker that ought to tell for 
good in other fields than his : 


I have made use of The Sunday School Times for the last 
twenty years, and have just finished your excellent work, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers."’ I read this book when it was first published, 
but neither it nor The Sunday School Times appealed to me then 
as they do now. Every article in your paper seems written just 
forme. When I see something for the superintendent, or a col- 
umn for the secretary or treasurer, the Bible-class teacher, pri- 
mary or intermediate teacher, I say, ‘‘ That just fits my case,"’ and 
tead them all with intense interest; for I have acted in every 
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capacity, and must very often hold all these positions at once, 
even to the playing of the organ. ! do all these things, not be- 
cause I possess any extra ability, but because no one else will do 
them. A mission school was started a few years ago by the Pres- 
byterian Church, about two miles out of town. One by one each 
teacher and officer dropped off, leaving me entirely alone. I feel 
very insufficient for these things, but do not like to give up the 
work that is so much needed. ‘The people in this locality are 
mostly foreigners, who hardly understand a word of English. So 
it is the children that we are after, for they are constantly breath- 
ing an atmosphere of licentiousness, Sabbath breaking, and 
drunkenness. We use the International Lessons, and have all 
the printed helps that we want ; in fact, we have all the machinery 
(except teachers) that a city school has. However, we have only 
one room, and to try and teach adults and children all at the 
same time from the desk (as we must do, for want of teachers) is 
a far harder task than anything I have undertaken yet. For the 
children, I make good use of the large Bible lesson pictures, and 
I cal) on the older ones to read the words of the lesson. When I 
see that they are losing interest, I give out a song,—for they love 
singing. When alone, I walk backwards and forwards, talking as 
I go, reproving a restless boy here, and asking a direct question 
of an inattentive girl there, then walk back to the organ again, or 
refer to the picture. In other words, I must be all things to all 
children, that I may teach some. Evidently the Lord wishes this 
work to go on, for sometimes, when I am about to give up in de- 
spair, he sends a carriage-load of helpers from the home school. 
When the time for opening school is near, I look anxiously up the 
road for this carriage, and (like Bluebeard’s wife) am delighted 
when I see it coming. I then thank the Lord again, and take 
courage. To each scholar we give Bible pictures and religious 
periodicals in English, for they understand the English language 
better than their own ; in fact, the boys can all swear fluently in 
that language. We are trying hard to break this habit up by 
teaching them how sinful it is. It is slow work, but we must faint 
not if we expect to reap. The Sunday School Times, then, is 
one of the most welcome visitors that comes to my house. By its 
help, and the study of the Word, I expect to do some good in 
the year 1899. 
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Wonderful Hausa Land 
By the Rev. James Johnston 


ITH an enthusiasm of the undaunted school, the 
Rey. C. H. Robinson, M.A., an honorary canon 

of Ripon, and lecturer in Hausa, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, is loyally wearing his brother's mantle in placing 
the claims of the Hausa countries in and around the 
Niger before the notice of the friends of humanity in all 
lands. The Hausa Association, instituted for this ob- 
ject, was founded in memory of the Rev. J. A. Robin- 
son, M.A., late scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
who died at his Master's post in’ the service of the 
Church Missionary Society, at Lokoja, Niger territories, 
on June 25, 1891. A man of intrepid resolution, with 
perfect forgetfulness of self, Mr. Robinson gave up a 
brilliant career and a large income at home, and, during 
his less than two years’ brief, unquenchable consecra- 
tion, had the joy of winning in an unusual degree the 
confidence of the Hausa people among whom he labored. 
The land of the Hausas, lying between the extremities 
of the Middle Niger and Lake Chad,—an enormous 
stretch of country,—consisting of territories hundreds of 
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miles broad, is less malarial than supposed. Approach- 
ing it by the Niger water-ways, it forms the threshold to 
the depths of the central Soudan. The late distin- 
guished traveler, Mr. Joseph Thomson, graphically 
wrote of its immense surface, more densely peopled than 
any other sphere ofthe Dark Continent. In the numer- 
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ous towns dotting the Hausa kingdoms, the former seve- 
rally populated by upwards of a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls, the natives are distinctly progressive in 
civilization, and celebrated throughout North Africa for 
the varigty and skill of their manufactures and industry. 
Far superior, for example, to the Savage tribes on the 
Congo, they have many of the wants and ideas which prog- 
ress implies.. That ardent martyr missionary, Graham 
Wilmot-Brooke, referring to the Hausas shortly before he 
succumbed to the black-water fever at Lokoja, in 1892, 
speaks in the following words of the Hausa-~Muhamma- 
dan states stretching north and east : ‘‘ From vast walled 
cities of fifty, eighty, even a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
caravans are always streaming out,—to the south to raid 
for slaves, to the North African states across the Sahara 
to sell them. Weavers, dyers, and shoemakers work 
hard in the streets of these great cities, manufacturing 
the ample clothing that the people wear, and exhibit 
this remarkable spectacle of African civilization. From 
eight degrees north latitude to the borders of the Sahara, 
and for thirty-five hundred miles from west to east, this 
vast region of the Soudan stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Red Sea, with a population nearly equal to that of the 
whole of North America, under settled rulers, hundreds 
of thousands able to read and write, eager to read and 
reread tracts in Arab character till the very paper is 
worn to bits. Yet no one has troubled to send even a 
few tracts into their great cities.’’ 

Over the greater portion of this extensive region the 
Hausas, whose home in the Hausa states lies south- 
westwards of the great Sahara, are the principal mer- 
chant traders on the face of the African continent. Mr. 
William Wallace, administrator of the royal Niger terri- 
tories, sketched in glowing terms, before the Royal 
Geographical Society, in May, 1896, his visit ‘‘ through 
the Central Soudan to Sokoto.''». Typical portions of 
Hausaland north of Kano, on the-way to Wurnu, the 
capital of the Sokoto empire, were characterized by the 
high pitch of the cultivation of the grounds producing 
the most varied and useful crops, and the wonderful in- 
dustry of large populations engaged in farming in those 
regions. In all the more secure provinces of Hausaland 
the roads are thronged with merchants and other trav- 
elers. Several districts are beautifully timbered and 
well watered. At Fawa, the principal seat of the iron 
trade in the Hausa states, Mr. Wallace visited the 
smelting furnaces, but was not allowed to see the &- 
tensive mines from which the iron ore was dug. After 
passing through Gandu, he called at Jega, a vigor- 
ous commercial town having large potteries and dye- 
works, as well aS a thriving occupation in iron and 
leather. Apart from the periodical, bloodthirsty slave- 
raiding, bearing death and devastation in its track, 
Hausaland might, with peace and freedom, be converted 
into another India, so industrious were the inhabitants 
under most adverse conditions, and so extraordinary the 
natural wealth of the regions through which Mr. Wallace 
traveled. 

While the Hausas, one of the most important races 
in West Central Africa, represent the enterprising and 
commercial portion of a large, though not wholly bar- 
barous, population of a territory in and near the basin 
of the Niger, covering half a million square miles, they 
have been almost unknown in Europe and the United 
States, save in the records of the voyages and travels of 
Lander, Mungo Park, Barth, Caillé, and Binger. One 
reason of the non-disclosure of this part of the Dark 
Continent to the eye of the outside world is the vast 
breadth of savage or fanatical states which separate the 
central Soudan from civilizing influence on the west and 
east coasts of Africa. Not less have the nomad Tou- 
aregs, roaming the great Sahara, rendered access from 

e Mediterranean wellnigh impossible. 

Of the Hausas proper, who have been called «the 

ost civilized and first nation: in Central Africa,’’ it is 

timated that they number in ail about fifteen millions. 
Multitudes of these Hausa-speaking people can also 
read and write it in a modified Arabi character. It 
would be well withfn the mark to say, Mr. Robinson 
observes, ‘‘ that one out of évery three hundred people 
in the world was a Hausa-speaking slave,’’ Hausa being 
the Angua franca of the whole of the central Soudan, 
extending from the Sahara to the pagan regions near the 
Gulf of Guinea, and from the Egyptian Soudan to the 
French Soudan. Northward to Tripoli and the Mediter- 
ranean, eastward to Suakim and the Red Sea, south- 
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ward to the Gulf of Guinea, and westward to the Atlan- 
tic, travel Hausa merchants, in whose hands the internal 
commerce of these regions is held. They are conse- 
quently powerful agents for disseminating over incalcu- 
lable areas, and amongst dense populations, whatever 
ideas Europeans succeed in planting in this unplowed 
soil. ® 

Undeniably, the general characteristics of the Hausas 
make a fascinating study. Bronze-colored in complex- 
ion, exc@ling in physique and intellect, famous as 
traders, polished in manners, they likewise possess a 
vernacular with no mean literature. Several of their cities 
are notable centers of population, such as Kano, Sokoto, 
and Gandu. The former has some hundred and twenty 
thousand souls, the majority being engaged in cloth manu- 
Kano has thirty or forty schools, where children 
are taught to read and write in a character of their own. 
About one-third of the Hausas are followers of the Mos- 
lem religion, outwardly imposed on the central Soudan 
by the conquering races during the present century, 
though the bigotry and fanaticism which characterize the 
eastern Soudan are entirely absent from the Hausas. 

Gradually the chief portions of the central Soudan, in- 
cluding the whole of the huge leagues peopled by the 
Hausas, had come under the British flag and sphere 
of influence by treaties and international agreements. 
Meanwhile not a single white man was known to reside 
in any of the states. During the last few years, how- 
ever, the Hausas had become known as trustworthy 
auxiliaries of the British in the West African wars, more 
especially in the two expeditions against the Ashantis 
for the suppression of the most revolting horrors perpe- 
trated on humanity. More recently they had displayed 
splendid courage and endurance in the face of. over- 
whelming odds in the British advance on the blood- 
reeking capitals ef Bida and Ilorin. Through the suc- 
cessful issue of the Bida campaign, the long-closed 
doors of Hausaland had been definitely opened to the 
Western world, and protection of life insured where 
British authority prevailed. 


facture. 


By this accessibility, the 
sad overshadowing evil of the country, the existence of 
slavery and slave marauding, would be faced, chal- 
lenged, and repressed, and a regenerative epoch inau- 
gurated. Although the Hausas excel all other tribes on 
the west coast in the power of fighting, they surpass 
them far more in their trading and merchandise calling. 
In reality they are a race, not of soldiers, but of traders, 
and sufficient is known to warrant the opinion that the 
Hausa tongue and people must play a main part in the 
development of the Continent of Africa. Hence their 
need of Christendom, and hence the necessity of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of their language in order to 
understand their history and outlook. 

Ampler knowledge is rapidly being furnished by Mr. 
Robinson of the necessities and possibilities of Hausa- 
land. This indefatigable man, with patience and en- 
ergy of conviction, and a soul of fire, made a memora- 
ble visit to the Hausa dominions in 1895, of which a 
charming narrative, ‘‘Hausaland; Or, Fifteen Hun- 
dred Miles through the Central Soudan,’’ was published 
by Sampson, Low, & Co. last year. Mr. Robinson 
brought to England a revision of Dr. Schén's Diction- 
ary, augmented by about three thousand words, a collec- 
tion of native manuscripts consisting of history and 
historical and religious songs, together with idiomatic 
translations (effected in Kano) of the Gospels of Luke 
and John, to be printed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Mr. Robirison announces that he has com- 
pleted the pathetic task of revising his brother's trans- 
lation of St. Matthew. 4 

Already the Hausa Association has provided for three 
years a lecturer in Hausa in the University of Cambridge, 
and a post-graduate scholarship for Hausa at the same uni- 
versity, while Mr. Robinson himself has spent consider- 
able time studying Hausa in Tripoli and Tunis, where 
extensive Hausa colonies exist. A further goal of the 
Association, as soon as greatly needed funds will admit, 
is the founding of a college in Tripoli, where opportuni- 
ties would be afforded to English and other students 
intending to visit Hausaland-speech districts, to ob- 
tain, in as healthy a region and climate as ayailable, a 
preliminary foundation of the Hausa tongue. Natives, 
too, might be trained, in the same institution, who might 
eventually be useful as missionaries or in other capaci- 
ties in the country. Thus would the workmen of God 


be equipped to prepare a way in the wilderness for the 
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amelioration of Africa's millions in ‘* the regions be- 
yond.’ The influential committee includes leading 
men in the departments of science and travel, and the 
representatives of religious and missionary organizations. 
The new station of good tidings will be established inland 
by the banks of the Binue, forming an excellent base 
whence an advance in God's time may be made to Kano, 
It is pleasant to learn that the Royal Niger Company 
has steadily excluded gin and gunpowder from the 
country within its protectorate. If it be that empire 
comes to the most patient and unchanging, the Hausa 
Association has had such in its ranks during the past 
Mr. Robinson and his colleagues, Dr. 
Tonkin and Mr. J. Bonner, made a series of sacrifices 
in penetrating the Hausa dominions, and, by and by, 
they and others may tell that streams in the desert are 
flowing, carrying life and healing to the nations afar, 


seven years. 


Darwen, Lancashire, Eng. 
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How Our Bibles are Made 


By Henry Frowde 
Publisher to the University of Oxford 
Editor’s Note.—Last week's issue contained an article on Early 
Bibles and Bible-Making which was mainly a historical account 
of the various translations and editions of the English Bible from 
the earliest period down. Mr. Frowde's article this week treats 


more particularly of the mechanic arts by which a Bible is 
manufactured. 


HAVE already pointed out that the invention of print- 
ing was beneficial in other respects than mere rapidity 
of reproduction, This in itself, however, is striking 
enough. It was found possible to produce a Coverdale 
Bible with pen and ink at the rate of one copy in ten 
months. One Wharfedale machine will produce Ruby 
Bibles at the rate of 1.125 copies per minute. The 
present printing machinery at the Oxford Press, if it were 
all running on Bibles, would turn out 83.75 copies per 
minute, 

It may be mentioned incidentally that the Oxford 
Type Foundry is the most ancient in England. Founts 
cast there in 1666 are in use to this day. Some Bibles 
are still printed from standing moveable type, but, for 
the most part, electrotyping is used in book-printing. 
In 1805, the delegates of the Oxford University Press 
purchased for £4,000 the right to adopt the then secret 
process of stereotyping, which had been improved by 
Ear? Stanhope; and ten years later the first Bible was 
printed in the United States from stereotyped plates 
made in America. A plaster process of Earl Stanhope’s 
was succeeded by the papier-maché mold, now used in 
newspaper printing, and has long ceased to have any 
practical value. ‘ 

Except for some slight modifications, the wooden 
hand-press of 1490 continued in use for three hundred 
years, and (as Mr. Horace Hart remarks in his interest- 
ing work on ‘‘Charles Earl Stanhope and the Oxford 
University Press’’) ‘‘long before any further change 
was made in the constitution of the hand-press, the 
principle of the cylinder machine—a principie upon 
which all the past printing machinery of the nineteenth 
century is based—had been patented.’’ The Earl Stan- 
hope referred to was the first to invent iron presses. 
One of the very earliest of these is still preserved at the 
Any readers of The Sunday School 
Times, who may be passing through Oxford in the course 
of their European travels, are heartily invited to pay a 
visit to the ancient press, where this and many other 
curious typographical antiquities, which have contributed 
to the production of the Bibles used by our forefathers 
will be shown to them, and where they will also be 
afforded opportunities of witnessing all the operations 
of Bible manufacture as now carried on. The han@ 
press has been almost entirely ousted by the marvelot 
modern machines. 

To ink the forms, the workman of old dabbed the 
type with a round ball or leather pad, stuffed with wool, 
and nailed to a wooden handle. Lord Stanhope in- 
troduced rollers made of leather. Nowadays, of course, 
the inking rollers are made of treacle and glue. 

The first mention of rag-paper—made from woolen 
fabrics—is foand in a tract of the early twelfth century, 
and finen paper was first made in the fourteenth century. 
The first paper-machine erected in England dates from 
1804,—it was invented in 1798,—and there is record of 
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one in the United States in 1820. Before this innovation, 
all paper was made by hand. Many of the early Bibles 
were printed on vellum. 

With respect to binding the Bible, time saving ma- 
chinery has been invented to meet the needs of every 
phase of the process except gilding the edges. Thus 
you can fold the sheets, cut them, and sew them by 


‘machinery, ‘‘round’’ and ‘back’’ the volumes by 


machinery, and make the covers by machinery ; but in 
the case of better editions, on the appearance of which 
binders pride themselves, every detail is still done by 
hand in almost the same fashion as before the invention 
of printing. 

Many thousands of persons in England are directly or 
indirectly engaged in the making of Bibles ; they are, for 
the most part, skilled work-people in receipt of good 
wages. Even the women who fold the sheets are paid 
at a higher rate than those who fold the sheets of ordi- 
nary books. 

It has been computed that the Bibles issued between 
1653 and 1657 contained upwards of twenty thousand 
faults, some being particularly gross. The cost of set- 
ting up and reading a modern reference Bible is about 
one thousand pounds, It is usually read and reread a 
dozen times, even after electros have been taken, before 
publication, and perfect accuracy is now usually se- 
cured. The various sizes of reference Bibles are some- 
times made to correspond with one another page by page, 
and this involves the taking of an infinity of pains. 

The smaller sizes of the early Bible would now be 
considered unduly thick. Even so late as 1739, when Mr. 
Saur issued his proposal for the Saur Bible, he promised 
that ‘in thickness it shall be about the breadth of a 
hand, for we are willing to take good paper to it.'" The 
early bindings were usually clumsy, though sometimes 
very elaborate. Nowadays, especially within the last 
twenty-five years, every characteristic of the Bible must 
contribute towards usefulness. The popular Bible must 
be portable, thin, legible, and durable; the paper must 
be thih, opaque, and tough ; the type large, on pages 
with narrow margins, except when wanted for manu- 
script notes ; and then the paper must be specially pre- 
pared for pen-and-ink writing ; the binding has to be 
light, strong, and extremely flexible, so that the pages 
will lie open freely of their own weight. Everything 
points to the fact that the books are now wanted for 
constant use and actual study. 

Within this period nothing has been more remarkable 
than the development of teachers’ Bibles. Glosses and 
commentaries have been numerous from the first, but 
the modern teachers’ Bible originated with the American 
Tract Society. The Society bound up an admirable 
Bible text-book and other useful matter for reference 
with the pocket Bible, and the volume met with such 
marked success that similar editions quickly followed 
from other publishers’ houses. The matter bound up 
with the old Bibles consisted merely of chronological 
tables, harmonies, indices, etc., reprinted times without 
number (King James sold the right of inserting with 
every copy of all editions of the 1611 Bible «‘ Genealo- 
gies of Holy Scriptures'’), but readers of The Sunday 
School Times are well aware of the merits that some of 
the modern helps possess. These have not aimed to 
expound or to apply the truths of Scripture, but to fur- 
nish incontrovertible information on all biblical subjects 

in an easily accessible form. 

The number of languages in which the complete Bible 
is printed has been tripled during the present century. 
More Bibles are needed now than ever before, and the 
number is constantly increasing. The American Bible 
Society, in its last report, points out that upwards of 257 
millions of Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture portions, 
have been distributed through the agency of Bible socie- 
ties alone since the year 1804. The Oxford Press alone 
sent out approximately 500,000 complete Bibles in the 
year 1875, 650,000 in 1880, 700,000 in 1885, 900,000 
in 1890, and five years later the yearly output reached 
1,000,000. The other Bibles produced in Great Britain 
would probably amount to twice as many more, while it 
is wellnigh impossible to estimate the numbers that are 
being printed in America and other parts of the world. 

Thus the book, which was made so laboriously at 
first in single copies at long intervals, is now being 
manufactured and poured forth at the rate of a myriad 
copies a day. The demand is still increasing, and, 
although we cannot tell how long this will continue, we 
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know that ‘as the raifi cofheth down and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater ; so shall my 
Word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in,the thing whereto I 
sent it.’’ 
New York City. 
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Earth’s Verdure in Bible Story 


By Minnie Rawcliffe 


LL through the pages of the Bible runs a thread of 
green, from the story of beautiful Eden to the very 
last chapter of the Book of Revelation, The kingly 
cedar of the forest and the lowly lily of the valley each 
has its place in the sacred history. Much importance 
clings to the tree in Scripture. One of the Lord's direct 
commands to Moses was that, when the Israelites waged 
a protracted siege against.a city, no trees which could 
yield food were to have an ax laid against them, for, said 
the Lord, ‘‘ The tree of the field is man’s life.’’ The 
first trees to be associated with any Bible record were 
those in the midst of the garden, the ‘‘ apple of ashes’’ 
to our first parents, and the other which caused their 
expulsion, lest they should take also of it, and *‘ eat, and 
live forever.”’ 

It was under a tree that Abraham spread before the 
three angels the supper prepared by Sarah, and beneath 
the oak of Shechem Jacob buried the idols of his house- 
hold. Abimelech, because of his conspiracy against his 
brethren, was denounced by his brother Jotham in the 
interesting parable of the trees (Judg. 9 : 8-15). It was 
upon the boughs of an oak that Absalom-was slain, and 
He whose genealogy is traced to the same root of Jesse was 
nailed to a tree. The Psalmist employs the tree in many 
beautiful symbols. The man who is righteous he likens 
to ‘‘a tree planted by the rivers of water.’” The prosper- 
ous wicked spread themselves like a green bay tree, and 
of himself he exclaims, ‘‘I am like a green olive tree in 
the house of God."* The stork seeks the fir-tree as a 
receptacle for her nest, the fig is brought into promi- 
nence by Christ's curse upon that which bore no fruit, 
the palm was honored above all trees by being cast be- 
neath the feet of the Saviour, and the olive-trees of the 
garden witnessed his agony. The pine, the box, the 
myrtle, the pomegranate, cypress, spikenard, frankin- 
cense, saffron, myrrh, and aloe, all lend their aid to the 
cause of the Lord. 

Mt. Lebanon's crown of gigantic cedars was fre- 
quently in the eye and mind of the inspired writers, and 
well they deserved the attention, growing to a vertical 
height of from fifty to eighty feet, ‘‘ exalted above all the 
trees of the field,’’ and ag an elevation of six thousand 
feet above sea level. The cedar of Lebanon signifies 
power, prosperity, and longevity. 

Was there ever so wonderful a gourd as that which 
came up in the night, large enough to shelter the prophet 
Jonah, and perished in the morning? The Jewish con- 
ception of peaceful home life was embodied in the idea 
of living each man beneath his own fig-tree. Elijah, 
fleeing in fear of the threats of Jezebel, slept under a 
juniper-tree when he was visited by an angel with food 
and drink. 

As the tree of life in the midst of the garden of Eden, 
so, in the midst of the New Jerusalem of the Apoca- 
lypse, we catch a glimpse of another tree of life with its 
twelve virieties of fruit and healing leaves. 

In the forty -seventh chapter of Ezekiel is a description 
of a river bank with trees growing thereon, which, per- 
haps, is a sort of prophetic vision of St. John’s tree of 
the Revelation. 

Next in Bible interest to the tree is the vine. Closely 
associated with the pastoral life of the chosen people 
was the grape. Various rules were given by the Lord 
for its culture in vineyards : ‘‘If a man shall cause a 
field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall put in his beast, 
and shall feed in another man's field, of the best of his 
own field, and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he 
make restitution."’ ‘Six years thou shalt sow thy land, 
and shalt gather in the fruits thereof: but the seventh 
year thou shalt let it rest and lie still ; that the poor of 
thy people may eat : and what they leave the beasts of 
the field shall eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with 
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thy vineyard, and with thy olive yard.’" ‘:And thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather 
every grape ;. . . thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
stranger.’ ‘‘Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with 
divers seeds."’ ‘‘When thou comest into thy neigh- 
bor’s vineyard, them thou mayest eat grapes fhy fill ; 
. . . but thou shalt not put any in thy vessel.’’ 

The vine forms the key-note of part of the fifteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel, wherein the closest relations 
of Christ and his followers are described. In other in- 
stances the vine is used as a type of the Hebrew nation. 
The hyssop, a small, clinging plant of the wall, is yet 
called a purifier (figuratively) from sin. Part of the 
revelation of the beloved disciple was a harvest of the 
world, wherein an angel having a sharp sickle reaped 
the ripe clusters of the grape. 

In the landscape of the Bible the bramble and the 
thistle are not too insignificant to occupy a spot and per- 
form a mission, When Amaziah, king of Judah, sent to 
Jehoash, king of Israel, a message desiring a meeting, 
he was answered thus : ‘‘ The thistle that was in Leba- 
non sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife : and there passed 
by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trod down the 
thistle. . . . Tarry at home.’’ Amaziah heeded not, and 
was put to flight. 

In the category of Bible herbs, grass is pre-eminent. 
It is mentioned in Genesis 1 as having been created on 
the third day. In many passages man, in his frailty 
and shortness of life, is compared to grass, which (in 
the hot clithate of Brblée lands) to-day springs up fresh 
and green; and to-morrow is fuel for the oven. The 
mustard, as we aré told in the words of the Saviour him- 
self, is ‘«the greatest among herbs.’’ In his woes pro- 
nounced upon the Pharisees he mentions their practice 
of tithing ‘* mint and rue and all manner of herbs.”’ 

Corn and barley were extensively planted and grown 
by the Jewish people. Under the Mosaic institution, if 
a man caused a fielddf corn to be destroyed by kindling 
a fire, he was to make'restitution. The beautiful story 
of Ruth finds a background both in the cornfield and 
the barley-threshing floor. Wheat was supplied by 
Solomon to Hiram in return for fir- and cedar- trees. 
Christ's parable of the tares among the wheat is well 
known. 

It is strange that only two flowers are specifically 
mentioned in the Scriptures,—the rose and the lily: In 
the Song of Solomon the church is symbolized by the 
rose of Sharon. The only other reference to the. rose 
occurs in a prophecy of the Lord by the mouth of Isaiah, 
that, by the influence of the gospel, the desert shall 
blossom as the rose. We are all familiar with the ad- 
monition of Jesus to consider the lilies, outshining in 
glory even gorgeous Solomon. Though one is apt to 
think of this flower as like those which he is accustomed 
to see in his own land, it is, in fact, very different, being 
of a bright red, and much resembling our common 
poppy, with a black center. 

Thus we may read our Bibles in the light of nature as 
well as of spiritual truth, He who has educated him- 
self to love and study nature wherever found, indeed finds 

‘* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything."’ 


New York City. 
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The Sense of Justice in Children 
By Rebecca Smylie 


HE sense of justice in children develops very early, 

and the careful observer of child life will find it in 

all conditions, though often so twisted by the force of 
environment as to be called by another name. 

The child who begins with a pretty fair balance be- 
tween generosity and self-interest may be thrown out 
of adjustment by too great demands upon his good- 
nature. He wil probably increase his self-interest. 
Or, his unguarded confidence may be so outraged as to 
impel him to secretiveness, It is only his way of keep- 
ing even. 

‘Children’s troubles are soon over’’ is a proverb, 
but not always a truth,—rarely a truth where injustice is 
involved. A child will in time forget or laugh at an 
accident or a deserved punishment, but the sting of un- 
merited rebuke, of the blow that measures the parent's 
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vexation rather than the child's offense, of humiliation 
in public because of a guardian's impatient temper, — 
these rankle long after childhood is past. 

Said a man who for years had cated for his widowed 
mother with tenderest consideration : ‘‘Only one thing 
ever came between my mother and me,—I was a boy of 
fourteen, and she shamed me before some other boys. 
She was wrong as to facts too. I hope I have been a 
good son ; I know I love her; but she ought to have 
spared me that remembrance all these years."’ 

In the infliction of penalties parents should be espe- 
cially regardful of the equities. A child told that a spe- 
cific punishment will follow a certain course of action 
feels that he is free to choose between the two. Fre- 
quently he is intercepted in his designs, but gets the 
punishment as if he had attained the forbidden delight. 
This, to the child mind, is manifestly unfair. 

‘« You didn’t say you'd whip-me if I ¢ried to go swim- 
ming,”’ protested a detected runaway. ‘‘I was willing 
to take a whipping if I got a swim.’’ 

This demand for perfect fairness, this willingness to 
pay the price, is constantly in evidence, and deserves 
the utmost consideration. 

A boy of seven, told not to carry his basin of sand to 
a pre-empted corner of the porch, did so a second time. 
He was warned that the next time would be under pen- 
alty. A week later (a week during which his mind had 
been distracted by a household calamity), he was found 
in the same spot with his sand. His mother’s reproving 
eyes brought him to his feet. Without a word of self- 
justification he walked beside herinto the house. After 
a trying interview, he slipped one sandy hand into hers, 
saying, ‘‘ Truly, mama, I forgot, but I, thought you ought 
to whip me, as you promised ; that was only fair.’’ 

A little girl, less than three years old, childishly fond 
of unripe apples," was warned and guarded, but not 
always successfully. Finally the threat of punishment 
was uttered, together with a prophecy of illness. The 
next day she came and laid an apple-core in her mother's 
lap. ‘‘I ate an apple, mama. You may punish me 
now, but I know God won't let me get sick. He knows 
a spanking is enough for one little apple.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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For Children at Home 


The Rights of Pussy 


By Mary Sweet Potter 


P HY, Jennie Gray! What has your poor kitty 
done, te deserve to be switched like that ?’’ 

‘*My, how you startled me ! What has kitty done? 
Caught a dear little bird, and eaten it! Isn't that rea- 
son enough why she shou!d be ‘switched,’ as you call 
it? I call ita whipping.”’ And Miss Jennie looked a 
picture of righteous indignation. 

‘*No; itis no reason at all,’’ replied Lena Dow, look- 
ing with indignant eyes at the frightened puss as she 
scampered away into the shrubbery. 

‘‘Then you don’t love the little innocent birds, and 
you think the naughty kitties should be allowed to kill 
them,—do you?’’ inquired Jennie, surprised at Lena's 
words, 

**I do love the birds, and it grieves me to know when 
one is caught, but I would never think of blaming a cat 
for catching birds. It is their nature, and my mother 
has always told me that, as God made them that way, — 
I mean, gave them such a nature,—we have no right to 
punish them for acting according to it.’’ 

**Why, Lena Dow! I am very much surprised at 
you !"" was Jennie’s dignified reply. And she did not 
ask her caller to come inside the house, but let her stand 
on the walk where she had come so suddenly upon the 
scene of pussy’s punishment. ‘To think that you can 
be so cruel !"’ 

**But I am of cruel,’’ persisted Lena, with scarlet 
cheeks. ‘I feel like crying every time I look at one of 
the hats trimmed with dear little birds that have been 

’ cruelly killed just to ornament a lady’s hat, and I would 
much rather go very hungry indeed than to have a bird 
shot for me to eat.’’ 

Jennie began to look rather thoughtful. 
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««But a hat trimmed with birds, like my sister's 
winter hat, is so pretty,’’ she said at length. 

‘«T do not think so,’’ rejoined resolute Lena. ‘‘ They 
look at one with their poor glassy eyes as if begging for 
something to be done to prevent the murder of their 
poor little helpless brothers and sisters that is going on 
all the time.’’ 

Jennie still looked at her friend with doubtful eyes, 
but continued to maintain her ground, though feebly. 

‘«Some of the big birds that my brother John shoots 
are just beautiful cooked,’’ she persisted. 

«© Of course,’ returned Lena, ‘ kitty thinks the little 
ones she gets are ‘just beautiful’ without being cooked. 
That is all the difference there is between your taste and 
hers, and I don't see any other difference.’’ 

Jennie was plainly getting worsted in the battle, and 
she began to look quite meek and fidgety. 

Suddenly she burst into a good hearty laugh. 

‘*I do not call it a laughing matter,’’ said Lena with 
sober dignity. 

.** But don’t you see, Lena Dow, what it is I am laugh- 
ing at? When you first came, it was I who was stand- 
ing up for the birds, and now it is you. 
and I’m wrong too. 


You're right, 
I beg your pardon for keeping you 
standing here and quarreling with you when you came 
to see me. Come right in, I have something to show 
you.”’ 

So, arm in arm, the two little girls walked away to- 
gether, and soon stood in loving admiration over the 
very pussy which had suffered the late punishment, sit- 
ting in the midst of a group of furry baby pussies, each 
of which seemed trying to pull her over, or do something 
to her with their sharp little teeth and claws, she bearing 
their rough play with loving patience. 

««Oh, you darling !’’ cried Lena. ‘‘So it was for 
these children you wanted the poor little bird. It is a 
very large family you have to provide for,—one, two, 
three, —six !"’ 

‘«She doesn’t have to provide for them at all,’’ said 
Jennie. ‘‘I feed them all well ; see how plump they 
are !"’ 

‘*But, you know, she thinks she does,’’ returned 
Lena, gently. 

‘« Yes, I suppose so,’’ Jennie acknowledged. 
shall never be whipped again for catching birds.”’ 
she stooped to smooth the gray coat softly. 

«« Still, I think if you can get the poor little bird away 
from kitty before she kills it or hurts it much, you ought 
to do so,’’ suggested Lena, with moist eyes. ‘‘ That is, 
if you see that kitty has enough to eat in place of it. All 
cats have not a good home like yours here, and mine ; 
they have to hunt birds and animals, or starve.’’ 

‘« That is so,’’ assented Jennie again. 

Once convinced, she was willing to yield all; and 
soon, all differences forgotten, the two little girls were 
enjoying a romp that did them good, and sent every 
serious thought out of their heads for the time, yet fitted 
them all the better to entertain them when any cause for 
them should arise. 
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For the Superintendent 


** Suggested Hymns and Psalms"’ for the lesson of January 29 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "’ on page 26. 
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Stimulating the School’s Offerings 
By Marion Lawrance 


HERE is much ina name. Call it ‘‘ offering,’’ and 


® not ‘‘collection.’’ 


In the olden times the money 
taken to the temple and given for the maintenance of 
the Lord’s work was called an offering,—an offering to 
the Lord. That name dignifies the act, and in a meas- 
ure explains its purpose. 

It is an act of worship, and was always so regarded by 
the Jews. It is an essential part of all true worship 
now. He who purposely withholds ‘the offering cannot 
acceptably worship God by any other act. 

Being an act of worship, giving and praying go to- 
gether, and neither alone will secure the blessing that 
satisfies. 
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The offerings in our schools need stimulating, and one 
way to do it is to give to the offering the dignity and 
importance to which it is entitled. We need to give 
more attention to this matter, not so much that the 
offerings may be increased (though that is important) as 
that the children and young people may be trained in 
the grace of giving. There is no doubt but that, if the 
church-members of to-day had been properly trained to 
give when they were children, there would be fewer 
mortgages on church property, fewer debts on the great 
church missionary societies, and the church would, as a 
natural result, have a spirituality to which it is now a 
comparative stranger. 

The average offering in the average school is less than 
half what it ought to be. How shall it be increased to 
what it should be? We might answer in one sentence ; 
namely, by intelligently, patiently, persistently, lovingly, 
teaching the scholars how to give. 

A study of the methods used by a number of those 
schools which have in a large measure solved this prob- 
lem discovers the fact that all of them follow the same 
general plan, though they vary as to details, The essen- 
tial principles of correct giving have in every case been 
made prominent, and we rehearse them here in proper 
order. All Christian giving should be : 

1. Intelligent. Those who give should lnow why 
they give and for what they give. It is never time 
wasted to explain carefully the principles of benevolence 
and the relation of giving to other acts of Christian wor- 
ship. What is said in God's Word about giving ought 
to be made plain to the scholars. They ought not to 
give because the superintendent asks them to, nor 
simply because it is a Custom. The use made of the 
money should be carefully explained, for no one can 
give intelligently who gives blindly. 

2. Regular. Scholars should be trained to give regu- 
larly at stated times. Spasmodic giving may fill the 
treasury to overflowing when the interest is high, but 
there will be a famine at other times. 

3. Specific. This may refer to the amount given and 
to the purpose for which the money is used. The 
largest offerings, per capita, in any Sunday-school that 
I know of, are obtained by asking each scholar to set 
apart a certain amount as his gift each Sunday. If for 
any reason he should fail to reach that amount, he 
should be encouraged to make it up. If he is absent, 
he should make tp for these absences, contributing the 
definite amcunt each Sunday. The offering should also 
be specific as to the purpose for which it is used. Much 
larger offerings will be gathered if the purpose for which 
‘the money is to be used is made plain to the givers. 
For example, if the offering is to be used for home mis- 
sionary work on the frontier, instead of simply stating 
that fact, learn the definite particulars about a certain 
Sunday-school on the frontier. It is better if you can 
give the name of the place, and of persons and incidents 
connected with that particular school. Speak briefly to 
the scholars of these things, and then say something 
like this, ‘‘ Our offering to-day is to help this particular 
school and others like it.’’ 

4. Generous. Our offerings are not large enough. 
People can give more liberally than they do as a rule, 
and they do give liberally for objects in which they are 
deeply interested. The expression ‘‘ penny collection”’ 
is largely responsible for this condition. We ought not 
to speak of pennies in a Sunday-school, especially to 
scholars who often have nickels and dimes to spend at 
their own discretion for gum and candy. ‘‘ Alexander 
the coppersmith hath done us much harm." What 
costs little is valued little. 

An incident is told of a woman who took her little 
boy with her to church. When the collection plate was 
passed, she deposited one penny upon it. All the way 
home she complained about one thing and another con- 
nected with the services. The sermon was too long, the 
people too cold, the singing poor, etc. The little boy, 
who was a philosopher, listened to her complaints for a 
while, and then said, ‘‘ Well, mama, I would like to 
know what you expect fora cent!'’ There is a princi- 
ple iavolved in this, for those who contribute the most 
generously are, as a rule, those who find the least fault. 

5. Systematic. There should be a definite system in 
all our giving. It should be such a system as will en- 
able those in charge to know who are giving and who 
are not, so that all irregularities can be followed up. 
There should be a record kept especially of what each 
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class gives, though it would not seem advisable to ad- 
vertise or make prominent the record of what any indi- 
vidual gives. One scholar may give one penny a Sun- 
day, and it would be a generous offering, while his 
neighbor might give five cents, and it would not be a 
generous offering. Those schools which give the largest 
amounts in proportion to their enrolment may have a 
class pledge to the school ; that is, the class, after con- 
sidering the matter, determines that it can give, say, 
sixty cents a Sunday. When they fall below this, they 
are expected to make it up. I believe that young people 
especially really love to give when the matter has been 
properly placed before them. I know of one Sunday- 
school, of less than three hundred average attendance, 
and not a wealthy school either, which contributes a 
thousand dollars a year to missionary work. 

Careful reports should be made each Sunday of just 


-whiat is done, and made in such a manner that the en- 


tire school may know, not only how much is given by 
each department or class, but how many there were who 
gave, and how many who did not give. Here is the 
treasurer's report for one Sunday from one school with 
which the writer is very familiar : 


Treasurer's. Report 





SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1898 








Cash on hand at lastreport.........4-. + + «$39.01 
Received To-day 
Givers. Omitrers. Amount. 
Officers and assistants. ..... 20 oe $1.54 
Senior Department ....... 32 ae 1.70 
Normal Department ..... . “9 “i .29 
Young Men's Department. . . .* 70 8 3-19 
Young Women's Department . . 83 © as 3-51 
Intermediate Department . .. . 83 I 2.34 
Junior Department. . . . 167 1 3.53 
Primary Department ...... 179 10 3-53 
Kindergarten Department. . . . 31 an 41 
BOOMS ciccle twee 674 20 $20.04 
Received from other sources... 1... es + oe 
| on ae ae aa ° $59.05 
Paid since lastreport....... i 8 + 33-50 
| Ait Soe ae ee ee $25.55 


F. G. CRANDELL, Treasurer. 
PMP Please hand duplicate to superintendent each Sunday. 


This is an actual report, and shows the points that 
have just been emphasized. This is not to be consid- 
ered as a large offering for the number present, but the 
school has only had this plan in operation about a year, 
and the offerings have becn increased about twenty-five 
per cent in that time, and they are still increasing. The’ 
treasurer reads this report after this manner ; 


Officers and assistants, 20 givers, no omitters, $1.54. 
Senior Department, 32 givers, no omitters, $1 7>. 


etc. When the report is complete, and the totals read, 
the treasurer would make this statement : Those depart- 
ments in which there were no omitters to-day were 
officers and assistants, senior, normal, young women's, 
and kindergarten.'’ It will be observed that the offering 
in this particular school on this particular day was over 
three cents per member for all who gave. In addition 
to the report read in the hearing of the school in this 
manner, there ought to be, at least quarterly, a printed 
statement showing the aggregate amount of money given 
by each class and by each department. This does very 
much towards stimulating the offerings in the school, 
and the plan is followed by very many of our best Sun- 
day-schools. 

In closing, allow me to call attention to the proper use 
to be made of the money collected in the Sunday-school. 
Some of our friends argue that the school should be en- 
tirely supported by the church, and that the entire sum 
contributed by the school should be used for missionary 
purposes. To this 1 do not agree. While I think that 
a very large proportion of the money raised in the school 
should be used for benevolent purposes, I am convinced 
that the school ought to be taught to help support itself 
and the church to which it belongs. A certain definite 
proportion of all it raises should be turned over to the 
church treasurer for the regular expenses of the church. 
Another definite proportion should be used to help pay 
for some of the supplies needed’ in the school itself. 
This will teach the school loyalty to the church and self- 
reliance. . 

Now a word about how the money should be gath- 
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ered, Never be in a hurry. Do not take the offering 
while you sing. Worship God in one way at a time. 
Have the offering brought to the platform in a basket, 
and at the proper time hold it up before the school, call- 
ing attention to it as the offering of the school that day, 
and with a word of prayer ask God's blessing upon it. 
This prayer may well be accompanied by a few of the 
Bible expressions concerning giving, especially men- 
tioning the fact that God’s love is particularly expressed 
toward that sort of giving which is done with joy in the 
heart, —‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver.”’ ' 
Toledo, Ohio. 


x 


Many a Sunday-school has suffered 
because of a wrong start. An unpro- 
gressive school can often be traced to 
a poorly attended annual meeting. Incapable superin- 
tendent, treasurer, secretary, librarian, and ushers may 
have been elected by a meeting of half a dozen teachers 
where there should have been present half a hundred. 
As many schools elect officers at the beginning of the 
year, it may be well to know how a school was notified 
by the superintendent and secretary of the Chester Hill 
(New York) Methodist Episcopal school. A copying 
process is used on an ordinary postal card, the emphatic 
words being printed in red ink, while the rest of the text 
is in purple ink. A picture of a cautionary guide-board 
embellishes the card at the side, and the reading is as 
follows : 


BUT 
Every officer, teacher, and member of the Sun- 
day-school board of the 

Chester Hill M. E. Church Sunday-School 
is expected to be present and 

VOTE 
at the annual election of officers, on Monday 
evening, December 5, 1898, at the church. 

WM. A. STONEY, EDITH PERRY, 
Superintendent. Secretary. 


Sunday-school 
Elections 


£%% 


For the Teacher 


The Boston Teacher’s Bible Class 
By Smith Baker, D.D., Conductor, 


HIS class is held for an hour on each Saturday after- 
noon at three o'clock. It numbers between four and 
five hundred Sunday-school teachers of Boston, and 
considers the Internatignal Sunday-school lesson for the 
following Sunday. It commences on time, and closes on 
time, every time. A hymn is sung, a brief prayer is 
offered, and the verses of the lesson are read in concert. 
The leader calls attention to whatever connection there 
may be between the lesson and the previous one, and 
asks fiom two to five questions on review. The work of 
the hour is confined to the verses of the lesson. The 
class is held to that ; no outside questions are permitted. 
Cranks are not given room, and no time is wasted upon 
merely suggestive themes. 

The purpose of the leader is to bring out the leading 
facts and truths of the lesson, so as to help the average 
teacher in illustrating them to his class. 

This purpose is fundamental, to assist the average 
teacher. The large majority of the Sunday- school 
teachers of our land are common men and women, with 
limited culture and limited time for preparation ; hence 
the leader's purpose is not to assist ‘‘ professional teach- 
ers,’ but to so turn the lesson over and round, and in- 


side out, and hold it up, that it shall pour itself out, 


before the teacher's mind. While the leader seeks to 
inform himself upon the critical distinctions and the 
latest results of scholarship concerning the lesson, he 
does not take time in giving fine distinctions about the 
meaning of Hebrew and Greek words, but labors to 
draw out the things which shall most instruct and feed 
the hearts of the scholars. He seeks to be intensely 
evangelical and practical, ever having in his mind the 
question, ‘‘ What is there in this lesson which will help 
boys and girls, and young men and young women, in the 
Christian life?" 
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The leader does not allow himself to have any com- 
mentary, or written questions or notes or lesson paper 
of his own or anybody's, while he is conducting the 
class, but only the simple text of the lesson. He holds 
that beth the teacher of teachers and the teacher of youth 
must be master of the lesson, so as to stand up free of 
all notes, in order to command the respect of the class. 

He must have dates, figures, names, truths, illustra- 
tions, and applications, at his tongue’s end, so that the 
memory will not have to labor, in order for power as a 
teacher. 

Lesson helps, leaflets, and question papers are to be 
used at home in preparing the lesson, but not brought 
into the class.. The method is that of questions and 
illustrations. Questions enough to draw out a variety 
of opinion, and illustrations enough to fix the truth and 
assist the teacher in hiswork. The leader seeks to have 
more about the lesson in his own mind than he can give 
in an hour, so that what he does will be an overflow, 
and have the earnestness which holds attention. When 
a teacher's memory labors, then his power over the 
class declines. 

The lesson must get possession of and excite the 
leader ; then it will take possession of those he teaches, 
and, without any pretension to superior scholarship, the 
lesson will reveal itself. The most complete liberty is 
given for questions, but no time for debate. The leader 
constantly asks himself, and seeks to have his teachers 
ask themselves, the question, ‘‘ What is there in our 
common life whichthis lesson illustrates, or which illus- 
trates this lesson ?"’ "Our Lord always taught with pic- 
tures, so must the successful teacher of his word. 

The class are very patient, sympathetic, and respon- 
sive, which makes a good teacher out of a poor one. 
The leader seeks to wake up the class in mind and 
heart, so that the hour is frequently too short in which 
to see the whole lesson. The success of the class is 
full more due to the open minds and open hearts of its 
members than to the ability of the leader. Such, in 
short, is the way it is done. 

Comment by a member of the class : 

‘‘The New England Evangelical Association con- 
tinues the Bible class at Park Street Church which 
began twenty years ago under Dr. Henry Parsons. Dr. 
Smith Baker has charge of it, and the interest is as great 
as ever. Dr. Baker adheres to the text, and presents 
the practical lessons which are suited to the present 
needs of the individual and of church work. This is 
done from a conservative and evangelical standpoint of 
interpretation. There is no attempt to startle by novel- 
ties, or discredit the honored beliefs long held by Chris- 
tians. A crowded house in stormy weather gives evi- 
dence that such teaching loses none of its power. Dr. 
Baker has uncommon qualifications for this work. His 
spirit is always reverent and fervent. The opening 
prayer, from beginning to end, seizes and holds devout 
attention. He brings to the sessions a careful and logi, 
cal summary of the lessons. His manner is sympathetic 
and impressive, partly because his voice is sonorous, 
with a distinct articulation, but mainly because he wishes 
his utterances to be intelligible and helpful. His illus- 
trations are mainly from practical life, with a free use of 
the historic. He seeks to bring a full and pertinent in- 
terpretation of the text, and is able to steadily hold his 
way to the end of the lesson undiverted by irrelevant and 
side issues. Hobbies and fads are ruled out. Dr. 
Baker has infinite skill in dealing with any who forget 
this ; at the same time, he has unusual quickness and 
kindness in discerning the purport and value of legiii- - 
mate questions and suggestions. He is, in a true sense, 


a leader. He educates while conveying instruction.’’ 
£2 
Teaching Littie The first opportuhity to impress the 


Ones Reverence in Child mind deeply with a sense of 

Song reverence is in the primary depart- 
ment. One way is to make the singing of hymns that 
are prayers a part of worship. The wee ones should not 
be allowed to sing lightly and carelessly the words of 
songs that are either prayerful or praiseful, and have in 
them direct address to the Saviour. There should bea 
distinction between a lively little motion song, sung to 
rouse or to rest the children, and a hymn of prayer or 
praise. Sometimes it impresses a child with the nature 
of such a hymn to sing it softly with closed eyes and 
folded hands. 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson 5, January 209, 1899 
Christ at Jacob’s Well 


GoLpEN Text : Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst.—John 4: 14. 


(John 4:5-t5. Memory verses: 13-15.) 
Study chapter 4: 1-42 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


5 Then cometh he to a city 5 So he cometh to a city of 
of Sa-ma’ri-a, which is called Samaria, called Sychar, near 
Sy’char, near to the parcel of to the parcel of ground that 
ground that Jacob gave to his Jacob gave to his son 
son Joseph. 6 Joseph: and Jacob's ! well 

6 Now Jacob's well was : Jesus therefore, 
there, Jesus therefore, being being wearied with his 
wearied with Ais journey, sat journey, sat *thus by the 
thus on the well: and it was well. It was about the 
about the sixth hour. 7 sixth hour. There cometh 

7 There cometh a woman of a woman of Samaria to 
Sa-ma’ri-a to “draw _ water: draw water : Jesus saith unto 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me her, Give me to drink. For 
to drink. his disciples were gone away 

8 (For his disciples were gone into the city to buy food. 
away unto the city to buy meat.) The Samaritan woman there- 

9 Then saith the woman of fore saith unto him, How is 
Sa-m4’ri-a unto him, How is it it that thou, being a Jew, 
that thou, being a Jew, askest askest drink of me, which 
drink of me, which am a woman am a Samaritan woman? 
of Sa-m@’ri-a? for the Jews (3 For Jews have no dealings 
have no dealings with the Sa- with Samaritans.) Jesus 
mar’ i-tans. answered and said unto her, 

1o Jesus answered and said If thou knewest the gift of 
unto her, If thou knewest the God, and who it is that saith 
gift of God, and who it is that to thee, Give me to drink ; 
saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 


wo 


10 


him, and he would have given 11 given thee livingwater. The 
thee living water. woman saith unto him, * Sir, 

1r The woman saith unto thou hast nothing to draw 
him, Sir, thou hast nothing to with, and the well is deep: 
draw with, and the well is deep : from whence then hast thou 
from whence then hast thou 12 that living water? Art thou 


that living water? 

12 Art thou greater than our 
father Jacob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, 
and his children, and his cattle ? 

13 Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again : 

14 But whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in 
him. a well of water springing 
Up into everlasting life. I 

15 The woman saith unto 
him, Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw. 


greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and 
‘his sons, and his cattle? 
13 yess answered and said unto 
er, Every one that drinketh 
of «his water shall thirst 
ain : but whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a 
well of water springing up 
unto eternal life. The 
woman saith unto him, ¢ Sir, 
give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come all 
the way hither to draw. 


14 


wn 





* 
1Gr. spring: and so in ver. 14; but not in ver.1z,12. %Or, as he 
was *Some ancient authorities omit or Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans. *Or, Lord 
In verses 9 and 12 the American Revisers would substitute “ who”’ or 
“that” for “ which.”” 

















Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


San.— The Place, in History. Abraham's first altar (Gen. 12: 
6-8). Jacob buys the ground and builds an altar (Gen. 
33 : 18-20). Israel's first covenant, in Canaan (Josh. 8 : 
3°35). The last covenant under Joshua (Josh. 24 : 25-28). 
Joseph buried there (Josh. 24 : 32). 

Mon.— Other Meetings, by other Wells. Eliezer and Rebekah 

_ (Gen. 24 : 10-20). Jacob and Rachel (Gen. ag : 1-10). 
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Moses and Zipporah (Exod. 2: 11-23). Compare with the 
lesson John 4 : I-15. 

Tues.—jJohn's Testimony to Jesus ( John 2: 22-36). Baptizing in 
the River Jordan (22-24). Questions concerning Jesus 
(25, 26). The humility of John (27-30). Christ above all 
(31-36). 

Wed.— Jesus at the Well ( John 4: 1-15). To Galilee through 
Samaria (1-4). The Samaritan woman (9). 
and the gift (10). The earnest inquiry (11, 12). The 
fountain of living water (13-15). Compare Psalm 36 : 8, 9. 

Thurs.— 7rue Worshippers (John q: 16-30). A detected sinner 
(16-20). The Father seeking worshipers (21-24). A re- 
vealed Saviour (25, 26). A devoted disciple (27-30). 
Compare with ‘‘ The first disciples‘’ (John 1 : 35-46). 

Fri.— The Lord of the Harvest ( John 4: 31-42). Jesus finds re- 
freshment (31-34). The harvest white in Samaria (35). One 
soweth and another reapeth (36-38). 
(39-42). 

Sat.— The Thirsty Invited (Isa. 55: 1-13). 
without price (1, 2). Come, hear, live (3, 4). Seek, call, 
return (6,7). God's thoughts and ways not like ours (8, 9). 
A great promise (10-13). 

Sun.—Living Water Flowing (Rev, 22: 1-21). The river of 
water of life (1), Fruitfulness and blessing (2-5). Within 
the city or without the city (10-15). Jesus is coming, take 
the water of life freely (16-21). Compare with Luke 16; 
22-26. 

Chicago, il, 


The Giver 


Many believe on him 


Without money and 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events,—The entire early Judean minis- 
istry, cevering eight months, narrated by John only, in- 
tervenes. Details: The close of the interview with Nicodemus 
(John 3 : 17-21) ; the baptizing by the disciples of Jesus, and 
by John the Baptist at Atnon (3 : 22-24); a consequent dis- 
cussion ‘‘on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew about 
purifying,’’ leading to John’s humble statement (3 : 25-30). 
Verses 31-36 may be a comment of the evangelist, but this is 
not certain. The success of Jesus seems to have provoked 
the hostility of the Pharisees, which occasioned his departure 
from Judea to Galilee, through Samaria (4 : 1-4). 

PLAceE.—Jacob’s well is northeast: of Mt. Gerizim, about 
half an hour’s walk from the city of Nablous (Neapolis), built 
on the site of ancient Shechem, 
city ‘* called Sychar’’ (v. 5). Some, however, suppose that 
there was a village of that name (now El-Askar) nearer to the 
well, urging that the distance from Nablous was too great for 
a woman to come there for the purpose of drawing water. 
Dr. Trumbull, however, thinks she came to draw for the 
workers in the fields near by. 

TimE.—lIn these notes it is assumed that verse 35 refers to 
‘**four months ’’ before the early harvest, hence that the time 
was December in the first year of our Lord’s ministry, year of 
Rome 780; that is, A.D. 27. The time of day is uncertain. 
** Sixth hour,’’ according to Roman reckoning, would be in 
the evening ; according to Jewish, at midday. 
is still in dispute. 

PERsons,—Jesus and a Samaritan woman of not very good 
character, about whom nothing farther is known. The Sa- 
maritans were a mixed race, not of Jewish origin, yet wor- 
shipers of Jehovah (see 2 Kings 17 : 25-41). 
regarded by the Jews as foreigners and as heretics. 


This was probably the 


John’s usage 


They were 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T was a bright day when I rode slowly north over the roll- 
ing expanse of the Mukhna plain, green with opening 
spring. On the west rose Mt. Gerizim and Mt. Ebal, the for- 
mer twenty-seven hundred feet above the sea, the latter two 
hundred feet higher; while on the east side the hills showed 
the beginning of the slope towards the Jordan. Suddenly a 
little valley opened between the two great heights, towering 
apart, half a mile from each other, the valley between them 
running up, unenclosed and wild, towards Nablus, embow- 
ered in gardens, which, like much in this world, were fairer at 
a distance than near at hand. 

The climbing slopes of Gerizim were rich in olives and fig- 
trees, and green spots of grain, and verdure of many kinds, 
wherever a foothold on some natural shelf or artificial terrace 
offered. Ehbal, on the right, stood up bare and gaunt, except 
where beds of prickly pear, which flourishes on dry soil, were 
cultivated for the fruit, which is a favorite with all classes. 
Just inside the valley, between the two hills, a bare spot, half- 
way across, marked Jacob’s well,—the one certain memento of 
our Lord’s actual local presence among men. On the stone edge 
of this very well Jesus had sat down to rest, when returning to 
Galilee from his first mission journey in Judea. The disciples 
had gone to Nablus, then Shechem, to buy food,—a mark, in 
itself, of Christ’s slight respect for the ritual exactness of the 
rabbis, to whom the buying of food in Samaria was to become 
**unclean,”’ 


Meanwhile a woman from Sychar, a hamlet outside the val- 
ley, came, with her earthen jar on her shoulder, for water, 
and, as it was noon, Jesus forthwith asked her to give him to 
drink. That a rabbi should speak at all toa woman in public 
was another violation of the proprieties of the day; but to 
speak to a Samaritan woman, and to drink water from her 
jar, was what no Jew who honored the precepts of the scribes 
would have ever done. Still more, he made the gift of the 
refreshment a text on which to hold out to her, a Samaritan, 
whom all Jews thought accursed of God and doomed to eter- 
nal death, the offer of eternal life. To accept his teaching 
from her heart was all, he told her, that God demanded. He 
says nothing of any rites or laws of the rabbis. His words 
are life, and satisfy the soul, so that it thirsts no more for- 
To turn to God sincerely, with truthful desire to do 
his will, was declared to be the only worship the common 
Father of Jew and Samaritan accepts. 

Till now she had thought that the rites of her own priests 


ever, 


and their services on the top of Gerizign secured heaven to all 
who were loyal to them ; but now she learns that religion is a 
state of heart, of which a godly life is the one satisfactory 
A re- 
ligion without a temple was a new idea, but Christ tells her 
that the temple at Jerusalem must erelong follow in ruin that 
of Gerizim, and the whole world become a temple to the pure 
and earnest soul, 


proof, and that that worship can be offered anywhere, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Talk at Jacob's Well 


HRIST not only brought the doctrine of life and immor- 
tality to light, but taught us how to apply it. This in- 
cidental wayside talk of a weary man teaches many things,— 
that Christ improved every opportunity to teach spiritual 
truth, that he linked the loftiest spiritual truth with the lowli- 
est every-day affairs (v. 14), that he applied his teaching with 
marvelous skill to individual cases, that he overstepped the 
narrow bounds of Jewish exclusiveness into the world-wide 
application to the worst of mixed races (2 Kings 17: 24) and 
the lowest individuals, that among them the truth often found 
readiest acceptance, that in this case the poor sinner was 
wonderfully blessed (v. 15), the men of the city came out to 
see Jesus, many more believed on him, he himself was won- 
derfully refreshed and exalted out of weariness by doing good 
(v. 32). The whole world has been taught the value of per- 
sonal work, the exceeding richness and plentifulness of salva- 
tion (v. 14), and also taught the spirituality of God and the 
universal priesthood of man, In these respects it seems to 
be more a lesson from the great Teacher to teachers rather 
than to pupils, It is a great joy to have Jesus lead the teach- 
er’s class. 

What for the pupils? About the best thing is the im- 
measurable abundance of the gift of God to any soul how- 
ever poor (v. 15). It is not a mere signing of an executive 
pardon of sins, done in a minute, but it is a continual stream of 
the water of life so abundant that one need never thirst again. 
No sooner does the need arise than the supply is present. 
Christ sought to lavish this living blessing on one so dull that 
he first had to create an appetite. No more sweet is water to 
the thirsty man, ready to perish, than is Christ’s water of life 
to those who would perish without it. The river of life is a? 
full banked stream that knows no summer drought. It is 
more than sufficient for any one’s personal needs. It is so 
plentiful that out of one shall flow rivers of living waters for 
others. And this spake he of the Spirit that should be given 
unto us. Have we enough for an overflow ? 

How exquisitely the ancient prophets anticipated this appro- 
priate figure (Jer. 2: 13; Ezek. 47:9; Zech. 14: 8). God 
has to develop expressions to represent his abounding grace. 
He takes centuries to engraft and express an idea. Paul 
caught the idea fully, for if we write out his aorist tenses and 
intensities in Romans § : 5, we shall read, For the love 
of God has been, and continues to be, poured out like a river 
throughout our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us. 

The teacher who has said to the Master 


” 


**Give me this 
can carry the news of its refreshment to all the city. 
University Park, Colo, 


water 


Added Points 
Rest in weariness is not waste of time. Renewal of strength 
is enlargement of power. 
For whom she came to draw is unknown. 
did draw is clear. 
Life’s commonest things may be made vehicles of sublimest 
instruction. 


For whom she 


Receiving is conditioned on asking, and asking on knowing, 
Communicate knowledge and encourage asking. 

A cornered sinner seeks defense.in questions and discus- 
Be not diverted. 

A lowly believer, with but little religious experience, can 
stir a city and save « multitude. 


sion. Pour in more truth. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ESUS therefore, being wearied with his journey (v. 6). 
Who has not been impressed with the apparent heartless- 
ness of nature? The sun shines every day on wretchedness 
as well as happiness, and cares not which it shines on. The 
flower will grow just as lustily and bloom just as sweetly on 
your child’s grave as in your garden,—the flower cares not. 
The night will hold on its course just as steadily whether you 
quietly sleep, or toss in sickness, or sorrow, and vainly wish 
for morning. Nature is adamant toward troubled hearts. If 
we had only such revelation as she can give, our prayers were 
but ‘‘ chilling breath beaten back by the gale.” But what 
revelation of sympathy and share with us is the wearied 
Christ! Verily, he is touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. And prayer into his heart is as the touch of the harper 
on the harp-string. 

Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink (vy. 7). Though 
Christ is wearied, he will not let his weariness shut the gates 
against attempt at spiritual help. Be willing to sacrifice your 
weariness for others’ weal. Though the woman is profligate, 
Christ does not despise her, Never think the most appar- 
ently lost soul beyond redemption, Though the woman is of 
such sort, Christ will ask a favor of her, and so win her 
friendliness. You cannot lecture people into better lives, 
you must lure them by a heart, brotherly or sisterly. Christ 
uses the material about himself, only common things,—the 
well, her pitcher, his thirst and hers,—as fheans of spiritual 
instruction. Seek you such skill in turning every-day conver- 
sation to high account. . Though she was but one soul, Christ 
sought her. Do not think that work in crowds is the only 
work worth while. 

Uf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it ts that saith to 
thee; ... thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water (vy. 10). George Macdonald has 
a story of a father and daughter, dwellers in an old Scotch 
castle, so reduced and poor they could only live in scantiest 
way, who all the time, however, were really rich, because in 
secret cupboard were masses of flashing jewels, put there by 
some ancestor of the elder time. If they had known how rich 
they were! And all the time God’s utmost gift of forgive- 
ness, strength, love, power for noble living, are at men’s 
hand, if they but knew. Make it your mission to tell those, 
who wilfully do not know, of the gifts of God. And the con- 
dition of the having is the asking,—‘‘ thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given.’’ I knew one so 
sorry and smitten because of moral weakness toward a turbu- 
lent temper, who, utterly despairing of herself, began to ask. 
And thereafter the living water of God’s grace so cooled the 
fierce heat of her spirit that passion and bitter speech became 
foreign to her. Dare to ask; Christ yearns to give. 

Art thou greater than our father Jacob? (v. 12.) Asis so 
common when religious conversation begins to grip, the wo- 
man would divert it from herself to religious argument. Christ 
is courteous, but will not argue. Remember this when you 
are seeking to win a soul. 

But the water that J shall give him shall become in him a 
well of water springing up unto eternal life (v. 14). The fair 
martyr Perpetua found it thus, But two-and-twenty years 
old, with babe at breast, with her aged father beseeching her 
to yield her faith, but true to Christ, and sentenced to be 
thrown to the wild beasts, ‘‘ with a heart full of joy, returned 
to her prison.’’ Brave Bishop Hannington found it thus, 
when, captured by Mwanga’s savages, he writes in his jour- 
nal: ‘‘In spite of all, and feeling I was being dragged away 
to be murdered at a distance, I sang ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,’ and then laughed at the very agony of my situation.”’ 
General Gordon found it thus, when, ‘amid all menacing dan- 
gers, he wrote: ‘‘ Any one, to whom God gives to be much 
with him, cannot even suffer a pang at death. For what is 
death toa believer? It is a closer approach to him whom, 
even through the veil, he is ever with.’’ 

Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all 
the way hither to draw (v.15). Though this may not have 
been precisely the woman’s meaning, make it yours. Cease 
the weary struggle of going all the way to make yourself bet- 
ter, and cry to Christ for the gift of his forgiveness, help, 
peace. 


Philadelphia, 
=z 


Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 5.—A city of Samaria: The region lying between 
Judea and Galilee.— Called Sychar: See Lesson Sur- 
roundings.— Zhe parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph : The purchase of the ground is mentioned in Genesis 
33:19. The prediction in Genesis 48%: 22 (see Rev. Ver., 
marg.) may refer to this ‘‘ portion,’’ while Joshua 24 : 32 not 
only tells that the bones of Joseph were buried there, but 
fpeaks of it as ‘‘ the inheritance of the children of Joseph.” 
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Verse 6.—And Jacob’s well was there: Still in existence, 
though somewhat altered by time. It was, according to Jew- 
ish tradition, dug by Jacob, though this is not stated in Gene- 
sis 33. It,would be natural for the patriarch to provide such 
a source of private water supply outside the city, and obviating 
the necessity for intercourse with the inhabitants, ‘‘ Well,’’ 
as here used, means also ‘fountain,’ or ‘‘spring.’’ In 
versés 11 and 12, where the cavity is referred to, another term 
occurs (see Rev, Ver., marg.).— Being wearied with his jour- 
ney; The perfect participle indicates that he was still weary. 
— Sat thus by the well; ** Was sitting,’’ when what follows 
occurred. ‘* Thus,’*just as he was. The position opposes 
connecting it directly with ‘‘wearied.’’ ‘‘ By the well”? is 
preferable to ‘‘on,’’ though the preposition has that sense.— 
The sixth hour; See Lesson Surroundings. Either midday 
or evening would be a suitable time for resting on the jour- 
ney, but the later hour would scarcely give time for all the 
events that follow in the narrative. 

Verse 7.-—A woman of Samaria to draw water; The form 
here differs from that in verse 9.—Give me to drink Imply- 
ing his weariness ; see further on verse 9. 

Verse 8.— Were gone away: They were still away, as sug- 
gested both by the tense and the context.—7o buy food: 
Not ‘* meat,’’ but ‘‘ provisions,’’ the plural being used in the 
Greek. 

Verse 9.— The Samaritan woman therefore; In answer to 
his request.—Aeing a Jew: Jesus would be recognized as a 
Jew by his dress, The color of the fringes on his garments 
was probably white, that of Samaritans would be blue. 
Doubtless other peculiarities indicated his nationality. —Askes¢ 
drink of me: As a thirsty man he might ask a stranger to 
give him water, but the woman, being of the lower order, and 
therefore the more prejudiced, brings up the common antipa- 
thy.— or Jews have no dealings with Samaritans; The Re- 
vised Version properly omits the article (twice), and encloses 
the clause in parentheses. It is an explanation of the evange- 
list, not part of the’ woman’s language as the Authorized 
Version implies. The non-intercourse was not absolute, yet 
sufficient to account for the woman’s surprise. 

Verse 10,— Knewest the gift of God: His giving of his Son, 
possibly his providential sending of Jesus to give the woman 
this opportunity, The reference to the Holy Spirit, or to the 
** living water,’’ is improbable.— Who it is: As given of God, 
he was a person from whom she might ask greater things than 
he, in his physical need, had asked from her.— Given thee /iv- 
ing water: The phrase was applied to running water, or that 
coming from a spring, in contrast with cistern or stagnant 
water. So the woman understood it (see v. 11), but Jesus 
uses the phrase in a higher meaning, as is further explained in 
verse 14. While Christ himself is the source of this living 
water, the more precise reference is to present salvation from 
him, meeting the wants of the human spirit. Other explana- 
tions (baptism, the gospel, the Holy Spirit, faith, etc.) are less 
apt, though related to the main idea. 

Verse 11.—Sir: Literally, ‘* Lord,’’ but it here implies 
only an ordinary respectful address.— Zhou hast nothing to 
draw with; Evidently taking his language as applying to the 
living water in the well, which was supplied by a spring. — 

The well is deep: Here the cavity is meant.— Whence then; 
Where else could such water be obtained ? 

Verse 12.—Art thou grtater than our father Jacob? Her 
Samaritan pride speaks in this question, for Jacob was claimed 
by the Samaritans as an ancestor, and this well was a heritage 
from him, on a parcel of land that he had owned. Yet shé¢ 
seems to imply that this stranger had some deeper meaning in 
his words.—Himself, and his sons, and his cattle: See on 
verse 6. This description suggests the nomadic life of the 


patriarch. 
Verse 13.—Zvery one that drinketh: More exact than 
‘*whosoever,’’ This verse begins the explanation of what 


Jesus meant by “living water.’’ 

Verse 14.— Whosoever; This is the correct rendering here. 
—Drinketh of the water that I shall give him: He affirms 
that he can give it, without answering her question as to 
whence it was obtained. ‘‘1’’ is emphatic here.—Sha// 
never thirst: The effect of drinking this living water is miade 
prominent, since this ignorant woman, a drawer of water, 
could thus be best instructed in regard to the character of the 
promised -gift. The living water supplies the needs of the 
human spirit (comp. v. 10).—Sha// become in him; ‘* Be- 
come ’’ is more exact than ‘‘be.’’ The living water, when 
used to quench the ‘thirst of the spirit, becomes a new source 
of supply.—A well of water springing up unto eternal life: 
A fountain of water, ever flowing, and resulting in eternal 
life. 

Verse 15.— Neither come all the way hither to draw; The 
Revisers }.ave paraphrased the verb (‘‘ come through ’’), which 
is the better attested reading. She would have the toils of 
her life cease, as well as her thirst assuaged. Evidently she 
lived at some distance. As yet she did not understand our 
Lord’s words. The subsequent conversation (vs. 16-26) Teads 
to his declaration that he is the Messiah, and to faith on her 
“part. The results in the city are narrated in verses 39-42. 
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Jesus Asking and Giving 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


‘¢ TT was about the sixth hour,’’ when all living things seek 
shelter from the fierce midday sun. A little band of 
pedestrians had just arrived at the well, which would make a 
natural place for the noontide meal, in search of which all but 
one of them had been obliged to delay their repose, and go to 
the Samaritan village close by, uncertain, probably, of the 
reception they might meet. Their leader, too exhausted to 
accompany them, had thrown himself down by the well, per- 
haps under the shadow of its wall, to rest and commune with 
his Father in heaven, Midday was not the time for drawing 
water; there were no houses near, and. solitude was to be 
expected, but was not found. Wearied as he was, he turned 
without a murmur to the intefrupter of his rest. How hard 
we find it to do the like when our hours of repose and re- 
tirement are broken in upon! The part of Christ’s conversa- 
tion with the Samaritan woman, included in the lesson, 
consists of three words of his, and three answers of hers. 

1. We have the weary traveler’s request and the woman’s 
light answer. This Gospel of John gives theeloftiest concep- 
tions of Jesus as the Incarnate Word and pre-existent Son ; 
but it also gives the clearest proof of his participation in 
human weakness, needs, and limitations. It reveals the 
brother who wept human tears, and who knew weariness and 
thirst. To it we owe the knowledge of the cry from the cross, 
‘*T thirst.’? Christ did not ask for a draught of water in 
order to begin a conversation, but because his lips were dry, 
and he needed it after his hot march. The evangelist ex- 
plains how he had to ask a stranger for it, by the remark that 
the disciples had gone in search of food. If they had been 
there, no doubt one of them could have produced some 
‘* thing to draw with,”’ but in their absence he had to depend 
on the woman. He who provided wine for the rustic mar- 
riage feast, and fed thousands, will do nothing to slake his 
own thirst,, He who comes to earth to give himself, begins 
this conversation witha petition. So real and complete are his 
assumption of our flesh and blood} his experience of out 
dependence, his resolve not'to use his power for himself. 

The woman’s answer is not churlish; it does not breathe 
the bitter spirit of national antagonism, which a Samaritan 
man would probably have displayed. It rather enjoys the 
situation of having one of the race which gave itself such airs 
of superiority, brought down to ask a favor of, not only a 
Samaritan, but a Samaritan woman. She is evidently by no 
means indisposed for a little lively badinage and rustic rail- 
lery before she gives the draught, as she quite means to do. 
Perhaps she was angling for a compliment. How solemn 
and strange the contrast between what she saw in the travel- 
wearied Jewish stranger, and what God and angels saw in 
him! She knows him better now, when he leads her to 
** living fountains of waters,’’ where the sun does not smite 
on the happy flock following the great Shepherd. 

2. We have a partial revelation of Christ’s dignity and gift 
answered by half-awed wonder. Our Lord answered the 
woman’s thoughts rather than her words. She had asked ex- 
planation of his strange over-leaping of the barrier between 
Jew and Samaritan, and had thought that she knew enough 
about him when she said, ‘‘ Thou, deing a Jew.’’ He draws 
partly aside the veil concealing the mystery of his person, or, 
rather, of his office, and seeks to kindle her longings by 
partly disclosing the greatness of God’s gift, which is not for 
Jew or Samaritan, but for all men. ‘‘ The gift of God”’ is 
best understood as the living water of which Jesus goes on to 
speak. If men really knew God’s gift in its fulness and 
depth, and superlative eminence above all else that they seek 
after to slake their thirst, they would long for it with all their 
desire. The perverted preferente for the stagnant puddles of 
which men drink, and by which they are often poisoned and 
never satisfied, could not survive if they really knew. This 
poor woman might have known better than she did; but we 
can know much better than she could, and, if we do not, our 
ignorance is not of the kind that excuses sin, but of that kind 
which aggravates it. 

The woman thought of Jesus merely as an ordinary Jew, 
but he gave her to understand his veiled greatness, and his 
mysterious possession of better water than he had asked from 
her. How strongly and beautifully he puts his assurance that 
he answers every asking heart with immediate satisfaction ! 
‘* Thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee.”” As swiftly and certainly as the return signal on the 
telegraph flashes across the depths of the Atlantic, so quick 
and clear and correspondent to the desire is Christ’s gift of 
living water to every petitioner for it from him. Our Lord’s 
hint of some mystery in him goes farther than he had gone 
with Jewish rulers or people. This woman of thé hated race, 
of low social condition (as is proved by her coming to the 
well, for the days when noble maidens did so were past), and 
of very questionuble character, had yet something in her 
which he, who knows the hearts of all men, saw to be capa- 
ble of quick response to his self-revelation. Therefore’ she 


received it in no stinted measure, and, at the end of the con- 


versation, had the full truth disclosed with a plainness and a 
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brevity which the disciples needed careful training before they 
could be fit for. 

The woman’s answer shows deepened earnestness, and an 
entire change of tone towards this mysterious Jew. She now 
calls him ‘‘sir.”? The old tone of light raillery is gone ; she 
even wonders if it is possible that he zs ‘‘ greater than our 
father Jacob.’”’ She still thinks of “ living water ’’ as merely 
water which has in it movement as opposed to stagnant ponds. 
But she is feeling after some meaning below the surface of 
the words, and her speéeh betrays her bewilderment. He 
had nothing to draw with, and therefore had asked her for a 
draught, and now he talks as if he had somewhere within 
reach a fountain flashing or a stream running. Jacob had 
given them the well, but he had not made it bubble up, and he 
had needed its water for himself. 

She puts strong emphasis on ‘‘ thou ’’ in her question, and 
gives him to understand that she thinks it absurd for him, a 
lonely, wearied traveler, to make such claims as she instinc- 
tively felt were somehow wrapped up in his half-understood, 
gracious, and yet bewildering promise. How often we, too, 
are afraid to grasp the full sweetness and power of Christ’s 
gifts, because we do not fully apprehend the majesty of 
Christ’s person and efficacy of his work ! 

3. We have a fuller dis¢losure of the gift, answered by the 
woman’s petition. It is noteworthy that Jesus leaves unan- 
swered her last speech, which had been entirely occupied with 
him, the giver. She shall know who he is in good time, but, 
for the present, he sets himself to heighten her desire for the 
living water, which is his gift. He does so by cSntrasting it 
with ‘‘ this water,’’ which is taken as a type of all worldly 
good, Jesus gives that which satisfies permanently. All 
other good slakes thirst for a time, and it returns more 
eagerly for the momentary appeasing ; but his gift satisfies 
forever, and, though it takes away all the pain of desire, 
leaves undiminished all its blessed ‘‘ hunger and thirst,’’ and 
meets these with full gifts. All other good remains outside 
of a man, but Jesus gives inward supplies, which will not 
fail, nor be separated from the possessor by the accidents of 
life, or by the solemn change of death which parts men from 
all that they only outwardly have. Others depend for their 
water supply on sources which besiegers can cut off, but we 
may have a well in the courtyard which no foe can get at. 
Christ’s gift has buoyant energy. It ‘‘Teaps,’’ like a foun- 
tain gushing up and sparkling in sunshine. The Christian 
life has its impulse within. We have not painfully to work 
the pumps. The Christian life is not reluctant doing of un- 
welcome duties, ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the ‘Lord is, there is 
libéerty.”’ The spontaneous energy is glad energy, as will be 
seen in our lives in proportion as they are quickened by the 
possession of Christ’s gift. And that gift leads up to life eter- 

nal, It ever tends towards its source, as plants turn tendrils 
to the light. It will reach its source. Fountains fall back 
into their basins, but the living water rising in the Christian 
spirit, in aspiration, desire, and effort towards that personal 
eternal Life, who is gift and giver, will reach its goal. 

The woman dimly understood, but she was awed into sol- 
emnity, and felt some strange stirrings of desire, to which she 
could not give adequate expression. But in her groping after 
this mysterious person’s meaning she grasped two things 
that, somehow, he could release her from gnawing thirst, and 
lighten her heavy labor, which compelled her to trudge wea- 
rily all the way across the plain for water. She still conceives 
of Christ’s gift as material water, but the deeper meaning is 
beginning to be discerned, At all events, 2 rudimentary trust 
in his power to give an exceeding great and wonderful gift, 
which will somehow still cravings and lighten toil, impels her 
petition. So the parts are reversed. He, ‘being a Jew,” 
does not ask, but offers, drink ; she, ‘‘ a woman of Samaria,’’ 
becomes the petitioner; and he aceepts her prayer, ignorant 
as it is, and goes on to make her fit to receive what he is eager 
to give, by making her conscious that she needs water that 
will cleanse, as well as that which will quench her thirst, 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving imple directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will beneeded by evesy member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 3 : 22 to 4: 42. 
I. THe Generat PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
Our study for to-day brings before us two more important 


incidents in these opening weeks of the active life of Jesus, — 
the frank recognition by John the Baptist of his own subordi- 


. 
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nate importance, and the remarkable conversation held by 
Jesus with a Samaritanwoman. They are mentioned in con- 
nection with a ministry of Jesus in Judea subsequent (John 
3 : 22) to the passover. How long this ministry lasted can- 
not be gurely stated, since it depends upon one’s interpretation 
of the allusion in 4: 35. They form a part of the series of 
self-presentations by which the writer prefaces his account of 
the active life of conflict into which Jesus plunges. 

The paragraphs of the Revised Version indicate the natural 
divisions of the text: the ministry of Jesus in Judea, and 
John’s unselfish testimony to his own subordination (3 : 22- 
30) ; the author’s reflections suggested by this truth (3 : 31- 
36) ; Jesus’ departure for Galilee, and his interview with the 
woman of Samaria, in which he openly claims Messiahship 
(4: 1-26) ; his impassioned appeal to his disciples (4 : 27-38) ; 
his successful but brief ministry to the Samaritans (4 : 39-42). 

We may notice in reading (1) Jesus and John (v. 22) were 
carrying on a similar work in Judea; (2) John, by his illus- 
tration (v. 29), expressed gracefully and forcefully not only 
his relative importance, but his joy in his own work; (3) 
Jesus was not ready yet )(4: 1, 3) for a conflict. He pre- 
ferred to withdraw ; (4) he could feel keenly (4 : 6, 7, 31) 
human needs and weaknesses ; (5) he seized every opportu- 
nity (vs. 10, 17, 21-24) afforded for teaching truth ; (6) there 
is a climax in the conclusions of the Samaritan and her friends : 
a prophet (v. 19), a Christ (v. 29), the Saviour of the world 
(v. 42); (7) his freedom from current prejudice amazed even 
his intimate companions (v. 27) ; (8) to have a close acquaint- 


ance with him (vs. 40-42) rarely failed to develop loyalty and 
love. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books; see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


The interesting geographical questions of this study (Sychar, 
Samaria) are admirably treated by George Adam Smith ‘* His- 
torical Geography’’ (333, 334, 365-375). For the vexed 
question of ‘* Ainon near to Salim ’’ consult Henderson (154) 
and Andrews (167-169). For the chronology, see Andrews 
172 ff.). The Samaritans and their relations with the Jews 
are described in Stapfer’s ‘* Palestine,’’ etc. (120-125, or in 
Seidel (63-65), or, most graphically, by Henry Clay Trum- 
bull, in ** Studies in Oriental Social Life ’’ (355-386). On 
John the Baptist, see Stalker’s ‘* Two St. Johns ’’ (231-235), 
or the thoughtful chapter in Bishop Carpenter’s ‘* Son of Man 
among the Sons of Men.’’ 

The regular commentaries are all rich and interesting in 
their notes, 
fu. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of theclass. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Zhe Ministry of Jesus in Judea. (1.) What are the 
two estimates of its length? What rite did it emphasize, and 
with what significance? Why did Jesus himself refrain ? 
(4 : 2.) ' 

2. John’s Renewed Testimony to Jesus. (2.) Of what, in 
John’s mind, was the very success of Jesus a proof? . What 
did he mean by calling himself the ‘friend of the bride- 
groom’’? (3.) What light does this incident throw upon the 
beautiful character of John ? 

3. The Section 3: 31-36. (4.) State in plain words what 
these verses assert about Jesus. What are the reasons which 
lead many students to think that John the disciple speaks here 
rather than John the Baptist ? 

4. The Departure of Jesus to Galilee. (5.) What seems 
the best reason to give for this departure from Judea, —fear of 
the Pharisees, an unwillingness to come into premature col- 
lision with them, or a fear lest a bitter rivalry should spring 
up between his disciples and those of John ? 

5. The City Called Sychar. (6.) By what modern name 
is it known, and where is it located ? [Lesson Surroundings : 
Place. Geikie: J 3.] 

6. The Character of Jesus. (7.) Collect the names applied 
to Jesus in this study, and classify them according to their 
source. What distinctly human traits of his are mentioned ? 
What divine attributes ? 

7. The Water of Life. (8.) What were the drawbacks of 
the water of Jacob’s well? (v. 15.) Show how skilfully 
Jesus shifted the conversation from bodily to spiritual needs 
(Warren: { 1. Critical Notes: v. 14. McLaren: { 3]. 

8. “1 that Speak unto Thee am He.’ (9.) Show how the 
Samaritan woman’s estimate of Jesus gradually broadened 
until she could yield assent to his Messiahship. 

9. True Worship. (10.) What did our Lord teach in his 
conversation with the woman and with the disciples regarding 
the place, time, object, and spirit of real worship ? 

IV. Some LeapiInc THovcnts. 
| For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Note the many remarkable sayings preserved in this short 

section, Which seems the most striking ? 


Clearly as the writer of the Gospel indicates the humanity 


of Jesus, as one who could be hungry and thirsty and wearied, 
how marked is his emphasis on the recognition given to him 
as divine ! 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Wells of Various Kinds 


AST week we had a dialog between Christ and Nicode- 
mus, in which the former spoke of the spiritual birth, 
and the latter of physical birth, To-day we have a dialog 
between Christ and a woman, in which the former speaks of 
spiritual wells and the latter of material wells. This leads us 
to consider the various kinds of wells that there are. At 
Chickamauga there was a lack of good wells, and the result 
was disastrous. We all know what a blessing a good well of 
water is. We also know what a source of disease and death 
a polluted well is. 

But there are other wells than those that furnish material 
water. We have mental thirst as well as bodily thirst. And 
this mental thirst must be satisfied, or we perish mentally. 
The mind thirsts for knowledge, and for facts, and their ex- 
planation. It is the province of science to dig wells from which 
this mental thirst may be quenched. For centuries men have 
been digging such wells, and that we know more to-day than 
our ancestors did, is because these men have worked so 
assiduously. Physical science had brought forth much 
truth, and has satisfied the thirst of the mind. Astronomy, 
geology, physics, chemistry, all these have sent forth streams 
that have refreshed mankind ; and many of these sciences have 
so worked that human life has been lengthened, and made 
richer and happier. Every bucket of truth that has thus been 
drawn up has been a distinct blessing. And there is yet much 
to be brought te the surface that will {still further enrich man. 
kind. 

But there is still another kind of well that is necessary to 
the welfare of mankind. Man has a spiritual nature, and for 
this there must be thirst-assuaging truth also. In this dialog, 
Jesus speaks of this kind of well. He tells the woman that 
he has water for her deepest thirst, of which, if she shall 
drink, she shall thirst no more.- And not this woman only, 
but all who drink of these ‘‘ living waters ’’ shall have a like 
experience. These wells of spiritual truth are not dug by 
men. They are hewn out by God himself. From sucha weil 
Jesus drew for that poor woman (and, through her, for all 
others) such draughts of truth as all previous philosophers 
had been unable to draw. See one of these buckets full of 
truth that he drew up. ‘‘ God is a Spirit.’’ Not all the sages 
of the ancient world had been able from their wells to draw 
forth such a truth. All Confucianism, Booddhism, Brahman- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, had brought up idolatry of various kinds, 
but no such truth as this. No sciefice of that day has set 
forth this refreshing truth. Down went his bucket once more, 
and, lo, there came up this truth that the Father seeketh true 
worshipers. God seeking meny—that was a new idea, It set 
forth the tender fatherhood of God as it had never been set 
forth before that day. The Samaritan woman had no rope 
long enough to draw such water out of the well of divine 
truth. Therefore’ he drew it for her, to her eternal welfare, 

This naturally leads us to the thought of the word of God 
as the only well from which such truths can be drawn, Alas, 
men have abandoned the fountain of living waters, hewn out 
by the divine goodness, and have hewn out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water (Jer. 2 : 13). 
Some of these cistern-diggers have even gone so far as to 
laugh at the divine supply, and to call it poisonous. Material- 
ism, Pantheism, Atheism, Theosophy, Christian Science, are 
all of a piece in this, that they have left the divinely hewn 
well, and have gone cff to wells of their own foolish digging. 
What they draw up, and call water, is only poisonous mud. 
But if Israel perished for abandoning the living fountain of 
waters, shall these modern followers of that sinful practice 
fare any better? Nay, verily, their fate shall be the same. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OME months after the night visit of Nicodemus, Jesus 
taught another scholar in a different way. Recall, by 
questioning the previous lesson, facts about Nicodemus, the 
central truth of lesson, and the Golden Text. Coming to this 
scholar, Jesus was on his way to Galilee, and had to’ pass 
through the country of Samaria, north from Jerusalem. (Use 
map, and describe the journey.) From the story in John, the 
only evangelist who gives the incident of our lesson, it was in 
harvest time, and probably at noon ; but there hes been much 
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discussion upon these two points. There were several sea- 
sons of harvesting in Palestine. As soon as one crop of grain 
had ripened and been harvested, another was sown, and yet 
another in some near locality stood waiting for the husband- 
men. Dr. Trumbull gives testimony on this point (‘‘ Studies 
in Oriental Social Life’’). He states that in April, near 
Jacob’s well, he saw well-ripened grain, and, two days later, 
both north and south, a few miles, plowing and planting being 
done. Many commentators insist that the scene at the well 
was at noon; others, that it was at evening. We read that it 
was at the sixth hour, By the usual method of reckoning 
time, the sixth hour was from about nine to twelve ; therefore 
Jesus rested at noon, But the month, the day, and the hour, 
have little to do with the lesson upon the living water which 
Jesus gave. 

Weary at the Well,—Even Jesus was tired, Not of his 
work in Jerusalem, nor of his words of love and comfort given 
to others, the tired lives he had rested. He had spent almost 
a year in his ministry,—a busy year, with new disciples to teach 
and train, new friends, great drafts on his. tender, compas- 
sionate heart, miracles performed, and already enemies who had 
« begun to show envy and hatred, the result of which Jesus plainly 
saw. What did he say to Nicodemus about the Son of man 
being lifted up? Jesus had walked since leaving the city in 
the early morning. Coming to the beautiful green valley be- 
tween the two mountains Ebal and Gerizim, he came to 
Jacob’s well. In his boyish home in Nazareth he had cer- 
tainly heard stories of Joseph, the son of Jacob, who as a boy 
was sent along the same way to find his shepherd brothers. 
What can you remember about Shechem or Sychar, Jacob, 
and Joseph? Few of the pictured scenes of the New Testa- 
ment can give a more real idea of Jesus’ human life than as 
he rested on the stone curbing about the ancient well, a tired 
man, his dust-worn feet weary, his exhausted body half re- 
clining, as in busy thought he remembered the voices that 
had spoken from the mountains in his sight. Modern trav- 
elers tell us that fin all Palestine there are few spots of such 
beauty of scenery as the view from this valley, and surely he 
who created the mountains and the fields enjoyed the quiet 
loveliness around, Jesus rested alone, for his disciples had 
gone to the little village not far away to buy food. 

A Woman of Samaria.—Jesus was not long alone. A 
woman appeared, with a water-jar upon her shoulder, to draw 
water from the well. She was a woman of the city of Sa- 
maria, but came from the field near by,.for the women drew 
and carried water for the workmen in the fields. What did 
Jesus ask her to give him? With what question did she an- 
swer him? His voice and accent, as well as his dress, showed 
her at once that he was a Jew, and she told him that she was 
a woman of Samaria, and expressed her surprise at his speak- 
ing to her, as if he, a stranger, did not know the enmity be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans. How quickly pity and love 
welled up from the heart of the Saviour, telling her that, if 
she had only known who asked for a cBoling drink, when he was 
weary, she would have asked a drink from him, Jesus knew 
that she was truly the weary one, whose thirsty soul needed 
the strength and comfort which he only could give. She 
looked in surprise. His hands were empty. He had nothing 
with which to draw water from that deep, deep well. The 
Samaritans honored the name of Jacob, whom they called 
father, and she told how he dug that well, and drank from it, 
as did his children and his flocks. Jesus, by the lesson of thirst 
an? drink, went on teaching this one ignorant, needy scholar 
that Jacob and his family drank, and they thirsted again, and 
died. A drink from Jacob’s well would have satisfied Jesus for 
the time, but he would thirst again. The woman knew that. 
Perhaps she came from the fields every day to draw water for 
men at their work. Then Jesus showed her that the water 
he could give would so satisfy the soul that one who took it 
would never thirst again. 

The Woman's First Prayer.—She did not wait to under- 
stand how the gift this Jew offered could help her longing for 
a better life, but she believed, and said to him, ‘* Give me this 
water.’’ Jesus talked on, and she saw that he knew her 
heart az life, and she called him a prophet. He taught her 
of true worship,—that Jew and Samaritan need not dispute 
about the place, but that true worship must be in spirit and in 
truth, ‘*The Father seeketh such to worship him.” He, 
the Son, sought a true worshiper in this woman, who said she 
knew that Christ was coming, and would teach all things. 
The dear Master, ever ready to reveal himself to those who 
expect and believe him, said, ‘‘ I that speak unto thee am he.”’ 
The first to whom Jesus announced himself as the Messiah 
Christ was the woman of Samaria, ready to change her life 
and to confess that he knew all her sins. 

Her First Christian Work.—Ready to serve her new Mas- 
ter, she did not fill or take her water-pot back to the field. 
She went into the city to call others to come to the Saviour. 
She was the first woman Christian missionary, and her testi- 
mony brought others to know the Saviour of the world. As 
truly now as the day when Jesus rested at the well, ‘‘ he that 
heareth, let him say, Come. And he that is athirst, let Kim 
come : he that will, let him take the water of life freely.”” 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


E will use water as the point of contact, its reviving 
and cleansing power symbolizing the cleansing and 
renewing of the heart, or inward life, through love. 

Bring to the class some water, a wilted leaf or flower, a 
soiled and spotted square of cloth, also a clean piece, and two 
paper hearts, one soiled with charcoal or crayon. Show these 
objects only as used. 

As ever with a child, it must be from the seen to the un- 
seen. Display the wilted leaf. Let the children describe 
how it should look, Tell what is the matter with it,—what it 
needs. Some one will suggest water. Then produce it in a 
bottle or tumbler. With a knife cut the tip end off the stalk, 
so the tiny dry mouths may be opened, put the stalk in the 
water, and let the class tell what the mouths will do. Stand 
it at one side while they drink, and see if the children can tell 
what the drink of water will do for the leaf. Make it fresh 
again, refresh it. Appeal to their experiences of thirst by day 
and night. The water makes them feel refreshed, satisfied. 

Show the soiled cloth, It is not attractive. No one wants 
it. Show also the white one. Let them notice the difference. 
This, beautifully clean and pure, can be used for pleasant 
things,—to help or to make some one happy. Show them 
side by side, and let some one tell how the soiled one may 
become like the clean one. Water and washing will follow. 

Show the white heart, clean and pure, telling that it makes 
us think of the heart of a loving child, a heart that gives a 
light that shines in the face of the child that has it; it shines 
so every one can see it. Sometimes such a child is called 
a ‘*sunbeam.’’ But—showing the other heart—naughty 
thoughts, that come out in cross words, fretful tones, or sel- 
fish ways, drive away the sunshine from hearts, make them 
look dark, They are unhappy hearts, 

Show again the soiled cloth, and recall that this could be 
made clean, and tell that so, too, naughty, selfish hearts may 
become loving ones, that the heavenly Father sent Jesus to 
tell us how,—just to be sorry, and ask for his love. Then 
recite or sing to them; 


‘Tis love that makes us happy, 
"Tis love that smooths the way ; 
It makes us ‘mind,’ it makes us kind 
To others every day.” 


And teach as a prayer, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God." 


Advanced Primary 


The giving of this lesson particularly should be preceded by 
earnest prayer. A hushed and reverent manner should be 
maintained. This wonder of wonders will best be impressed 
by mien, face, and voice. The words are empty unless they 
flow from a loving and grateful heart. 

Locate Sychar, telling of the well in the fields, with its 
roughly stoned curb, and the little town. Water will be the 
point of contact, 


| Its uses. 
Thirst. 
w ; 
ater. | Bodily thirst. 
l Spiritual or heart thirst. 

Show a glass of water. Let the class tell its many uses. 
Show a piece of wilted vegetation, and they tell what it needs, 
and the result if water is withheld. 
sence, death. 


Water means life ; its ab- 
Illustrate from the exjriences of the class that 
thirst is a strong desire for water, God made the things we 
see, touch, or use for our bodies, to teach us about more 
important things,—about the new life. Review the giving of 
this life. To want to be better, more loving, more helpful, is 
heart or spirit thirst. Water stops bodily thirst, and makes it 
fresh and strong again. Jesus gave us something that would 
do the same for heart longing or thirst. The lesson divides : 


Jesus athirst. 
Holy Spirit. Woman. 
Water of life. 


Tell quickly of the journey and disciples. Jesus, with only 
bodily thirst, pure, happy; the woman, bad, unhappy, want- 
ing to be good, not knowing how,—heart thirst,—ashamed to 
let any one know it. Jesus asked her for water for his thirst, 
that he might tell her of something to stop her heart thirst, 
the Holy Spirit, which he could give to help her if she would 
ask, She asked, told, and brought others. 


He gives, when we ask, a new kind of life. 
Eternal life. 

He gives the Holy Spirit for that life—like 
Living water. 


Application. 


Use as a sentence prayer, the class repeating line for line 
(** Sacred Songs for Little Singers ’’) : 


**Come, Holy Spirit, to my heart, 
Oh, hear my earnest prayer ! 
Stoop down, and make my heart thy home, 
And shed thy blessings there."’ 


Lawrence, Kansah, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





‘| JESUS. GIVES THE 
LIVING 


WATER 











*omsuperintendent who may find the usefulness; of this de- 
partment diminished by the fact that his teachers read it too, 
is respectfully reminded that it is intended chiefly as an illus- 
tration of method in finding and using the ‘‘ point of contact ’’ 
between the lesson and the school, and that the best use to 
make of it is to improve upon it. 

If you owned a farm in a hot, dry country, what would you 
consider your most valuable piece of property? Yes, your 
well, Without a good water supply, all the rest would be 
worthless. Which would be better,—a pond full of water, 
with no outlet, or a spring? Why? 

When the old Hebrews talked? about living water, they 
meant running water, like a spring or a brook, Living water 
was precious indeed to them, for Palestine was a dry country, 
and had to depend a great deal on cisterns and pools, The 
woman undgrstood Jesus to offer her a spring of real water 
for herself. No wonder she was interested. 

Ts a bad man bad all the time? Did you ever hear of a 
really bad man doing an act that seemed Christlike in its kind- 
ness? It is not impossible, any more than a pool of water in 
a dry countty after a rainy spell. Which would you rather,— 
do such a good deed once in a while, or be always doing good 
deeds? Does it trouble you, sometimes, to think how hard it 
is to be good? Your heart is a pretty dry, sandy waste,—isn’t 
it? Hadn’t you better dig yourself a cistern to hold your 
good resolutions, and what comes of them? The Bible says 
that such cisterns are broken cisterns, that will hold no water. 
Is that true? Let us read together the thirteenth and four- 
teenth verses in our lesson, 

The woman foutid that what Jesus promised came true. 
Every Christian has found it true. Nobody has ever needed 
to thirst for righteousness who let Christ give him the living 
water. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

‘** Like the fulness of the ocean,”’ 

‘* The Spirit in our hearts.”’ 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.” 

‘* As pants the hart for cooling streams.” 
‘** Abundant salvation thro’ Jesus I know.’ 
**Ho! all ye thirsty, come unto me.” 

** Shall we gather at the river ?”’ 


Psalm 42 : I-5. 
Psalm 73 : 23-26. 


Psalm 84 : 1-7. 


Psalm 119 : 57-64. 
Psalm 138 : 1-3, 6-8, 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who came to Jesus by night? Why did he 
come ? What two great truths did Christ unfold to him ? 

2. TOWARD GALILEE (John 4: 1-4).—Why did Christ be- 
gin his ministry in Judea? Why did he leave that region? 
What lesson for our own work can we learn from this ? 

3. AT JacOp’s WELL (vs. 5, 6).—What two routes to Gali- 
lee were possible? Which was chosen? Where was Sychar? 
What is the event in Jacob’s life here referred to? (Gen. 33: 
18-20 ; 48: 22.) What other events made the region famous ? 
(Gen. 12:6; Josh. 8: 33; 20:7, 8; 24:1, 32; Acts7: 16; 
1 Kings 12:1, 25.) What kind of well is.this? What time 
of day was ‘‘ the sixth hour ’’?. What does Christ’s weariness 
show about his nature? How is it a comfort to us ? 

4. A WOMAN OF SAMARIA (vs. 7-9).—Why was this woman, 
probably, not from the cityof Samaria? What led Jesus to 
ask her for water? How may Christians make opportunities 
for religious conversation? How did the opening Christ 
made show especial tact? How may John have known about 
this conversation? How did the woman know Christ was a 
Jew? Who is supposed to say, ‘‘ Forthe Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans’’? What was the origin of the 
Samaritans? How did their Bible differ from the Jews’ 
Bible? How did they differ in their chief place of worship? 
What instance of their hostility toward Jews is noted in the 
Gospels? (Luke 9g: 52-56.) What did Jesus teach us about 
our religious work when he thus talked with a despised 
woman? and when he thus occupied his moments of rest? 

5. Livinc WATER (v. 10).—What did Christ mean by 
‘the gift of God’? ? What did the woman understand by 
** living water’’? What did Christ symbolize by it? How 
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is water a fit symbol of the Spirit’s presence, bringing eternal 
life ? 

6. Ever.astinG Lire (vs. 11-14).—How is water obtained 
from Eastern wells? How did Christ’s claim assert him to 
be greater than Jacob? What did ‘this water” typify in 
Christ’s thought? What is the result after one drinks of 
worldly pleasures? Why are they unsatisfying? Why are 
the heavenly pleasures a perpetual joy? How is it that this 
does not contradict Matthew 5: 6? What is this ‘‘ everlasting 
life,’’ that one may have it in the present ? 

7. THe Water Drunk (John 4: 15-43).—How was the 
woman moved by this teaching? What did Christ go on to 
teach her about God? What blessed gain did the woman 
bring to Samaria? 

For the Superintendent 


1. On his way from Judea to Galilee, at what place did 
Christ stop? 2. Whom did he meet there? 3. How did he 
get into conversation with her? 4. What kind of water did 
he say he could give her? (Golden Text.) 5. What did he 
promise that this ‘‘ living water’’ would do for her? 


Boston. 
. 4 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Why was the Samaritan woman surprised that Jesus 
spoke to her? 2. What did Jesus mean by ‘the gift of 
God’’? 3. In what is the water Jesus offers better than that 
of Jacob’s well? 4. How far may the woman’s request be- 
come a ptayer for us? 


2% 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


$§ ND Jacon’s WELL WAS THERE.’’-—Jacob’s well is 

surrounded by problems, but there has been, and is, 
almost absolute unanimity on the certaintyiof the identification. 
The existence df the well itself forms the greatest problem of 
all, for it is surrounded by springs at no great distance. Quite 
close to the well is the beautiful Belata fountain, which forms 
a considerable stream, and must at times have watered the 
ground almost as far as Jacob’s well itself. Why should a 
deep shaft have been sunk for water near to a fine perennial 
fountain? Dr. Thomson, who was well infermed as to man- 
ners and customs, suggested that the Belata spring may have 
been brought into existence by an earthquake after the dig- 
gitig of the well. The preciousness of water to Orientals is 
the solution of the problem. I spent a summer in an Ante- 
lebanon village. The whole district was full of sparkling 
fountains and flashing streams, and we were lulled to rest by 
the murmur of falling waters ; but the quarreling of the in- 
habitants, even to bloodshed, over the water, was incessant 
night and day, and guards were mounted at all hours to see 
that the distribution of the precious fluid was in no way tam- 
pered with. When Jacob bought the parcel of a field from 
the children of Hamor (Gen. 33 : 19), he did not purchase 
water rights, and to-have led his flocks and herds to the ex- 
isting supplies would have brought him at once into deadly 
conflict with the people. 

** How Is IT THAT THOU, BEING A JEW, ASKEST DRINK OF 
ME, WHICH AM A SAMARITAN WoMAN.’’—The Samaritan 
woman may be found in abundance by the wells of Syria and 
Palestine to-day. The Jewish woman scorns the Christian, 
the Christian the Muhammadan, and both the Druze. Pro- 
fessor Palmer and I were once refused drink at a fountain by 
a Muhammadan damsel, who showed a fine scorn of the 
** Frank dogs ;’’ and is there not in all lands a tendency to 
wage a controversy before giving a drink to the thirsty 
Christ ? 

London, England. 
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*“*THERE COMETH A WOMAN OF SAMARIA TO DRAW 
Water.”’—It has been a puzzle to many to know why this 
woman came from the city for water from this well, when 
many other good wells were nearer; and no little ingenuity 
has been shown in the various suggestions of her possible rea- 
sons for so coming. But the text does not say that she came 
directly from the city, nor would it be natural to suppose that 
she did so; This was the well of the cornfields, dug there for 
the express purpose of providing water for those employed 
in the sowing and the reaping of those fields. In this instance 
the woman seems to have come up to the well from a remoter 
portion of the great grain-field, to draw water for herself or 
for those to whom she was a helper. It is even mentioned 
that, when she was prompted to return to her home for a 
special purpose, she “‘ left her water-pot,’’—there by the well 
in the field where it was needed,—** and went away [from her 
work] into the city.” Why it is that this simple explanation 
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of a natural incident in an Oriental grain-field has escaped the 
notice of commentators so generally, is in itself a mystery. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Free Salvation Proffered 
Analysis 
I. A CASUAL INTERVIEW (VS. 5-9). 


1. The Place: 

So he cometh to a city of Samaria (5). 
Enter not into any city of the Samaritans (Matt. to: 5). 
He must needs pass through Samaria (John 4: 4). 


2. The Well: 

Jacob's well was there (6). 
Isaac digged again the wells of water (Gen. 26 : 18). 
Drink. .. waters out of thine own well (Prov. 5: 15). 


3- The Traveler: 

Jesus... being wearied,... sat thus by the well (6). 
Eat ; because the journey is too great for thee (1 Kings 19: 
In all points tempted like as we are (Heb. 4: 15). 


4. The Absentees: 
His disciples were gone... to buy food (8). 
Upon this came his disciples (John 4 : 27). 
But Thomas... was not with them when Jesus came (John 20 : 24). 


§- The Water-carrier : 

There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water (7). 
The time that women go out to draw water (Gen. 24 : 11). 
Young maidens going out to draw water (1 Sam. g: 11). 


6. The Approach : 

Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink (7). 
What communications are these that ye have ? (Luke 24: 17.) 
Children, have ye aught to eat? (John a1 : 5.) 


7- The Surprise: 
How is it that thou... askest drink of me? (9.) 
Ye have nothing to do with us to build (Ezra 4: 3). 
Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan? (John 8 : 48.) 


Il. A MOMENTOUS DISCLOSURE (vs. 10-15). 

1. The Desirableness of Knowledge: 

Tf thou knewest the gifto God, and who it és (10). 
Israel doth not know (Isa. 1 : 3). ? 
This is life eternal, ... know thee,... and... Jesus Christ 

(John 17: 3). 

2. The Effic&cy of Appeal : 

Thou wouldest have asked,... he would have given (10), 
Ask of mie, and I will give thee (Psa. 2 : 8). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7: 7). 


3. The Satisfactoriness of Salvation : 
Whosoever drinketh... sha& never thirst (14). 
Yo, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55: 1). 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rev. 7 : 16). 


4- The Plentifuiness of Salvation: 

The water... shall become in him a well of water (14) 
With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells (Isa. 12 : 3). 
Let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22: 17). 


§. The Tendency of Salvation: 
Springing up unto eternal life (14). 
I give unto them eternal life (John 1o : 28), 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23) 
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International Home Readings 


Mon.—John 4 : 5-15. Christ at Jacob's well. 
TUES.—John 4: 16-26, True worship. 
WED.—John 4 : 27-38. Christ the revealer. 
THURS.—John 4: 39-42. Samaritans bélieving. 
FRI.—Rev. 22: 1-7. The water of life. 
SAT.—Isa..55: 1-7. Without price. 
SuN.—Isa. 12:1-6. Wells of salvation. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: My sheep hear my voice, 
and | know them, and they follow me.—John 10 ; 27. 





Lesson Calendar 


x. January r.—Christ the True Light... .....66.. John 1 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples. ......... John 1 : 35-46 
3. January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle. .......... John 2: a-21 
4. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus. ......... John 3 : 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well ........ John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.~The Nobleman’s Son Healed. ..... . John ¢: 43-54 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ....... John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand 


John 6: 1-14 


94February 26.—Christ atthe Feast ......... John 7! 24, 28-37 


zo. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sim. ........ John 8: 12, 31-36 
tz. March t2.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... John 9: 1-11 
t2. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd ........-. Joba 10: 1-16 


23. March 26.—Review. 
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Pooks and Writers 


Musical Composers and their Work 


ERTAIN hymn tunes of the Rev. Dr. Dykes are 
probably more widely known than those of any 
other composer. Certainly his tunes to the hymns 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ «‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’’ and 
‘* Rock of Ages,’’ are familiar far and wide. It is be- 
cause of the authorship of hymn tunes which have found 
such a general acceptance and attained so great a popu- 
larity that the Life of this composer—Life and Letters of 
John Bacchus Dykes (London: John Murray. $3)— 
possesses interest for the musician, especially the church 
musician. Although Dr. Dykes has been dead a little 
over twenty years, and it is only lately that we are fur- 
nished with his biography (the material supplied by his 
sister and a niece, and admirably edited by J. T. Fow- 
ler), the book is none the less acceptable. Itisa record 
of the earnest and, on the whole, uneventful life of one 
who consecrated all his endowments, among which his 
musical talent was of no mean order, to the service of 
Christ and his fellow-men. While no startling events 
colored his life, his biography records many simp]e and 
touching incidents. ‘The most interesting portion of 
the book to some will be the account of the origin of his 
most popular tunes. The work is illustrated with an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Dykes, and the last tune which 
he wrote is given. An appendix contains a list of both 
the published and unpublished tunes of the deceased 
composer. 

An English translation of the Autobiography of Karl 
von Dittersdorf (translated from the German by A, D. 
Coleridge. London : Richard Bentley & Son. $3), is es- 
pecially welcome. Dittersdorf was born in 1739, and, 
after a varied and somewhat roving life, he died ia 1799. 
"He was intimate with Haydn and Gluck, making a 
journey to Italy with thelatter, and came in contact with 
many famous singers and instrumentalists. In an early 
chapter he gives the history of the renowned Vit- 
toria Tesi. Towards the end of his life he became 
much reduced in circumstances, and his health was 
broken. From his sick-bed he dictated his autobiogra- 
phy to his son, completing it only two days before his 
death. The real value of the book lies in the picture 
which it presents of the life of a popular virtuoso in the 
second half of the last century, and the record of his 
intercourse with famous artists and composers of the 
time. It is written in a sprightly manner, contains 
many amusing anecdotes, and is never dull. It was 
published a few years after his death, for the benefit of 
his widow, and has long been esteemed in his native 
land. 

W. H. Hadow, in A Croatian Composer (London : 
Seeley & Co. $1), offers to the musical student a most 
interesting study of one side of the artistic character of 
Joseph Haydn. We have been accustomed to consider 
Haydn as a German composer, and his biographers have 
all united in describing him as such. Mr. Hadow pre- 
sents a good argument for nominating him a Croatian 
composer. He gives numerous examples from the com. 
poser’s works, showing how he was indebted to Croatian 
folk-song, and not the least interesting portion of the 
volume is that which discloses the evolution of the Aus- 
trian national hymn. A portrait of Haydn appears as 





* frontispiece, and appendices give lists of Croatian mu- 


sicians, Croatian names, etc. 

Albert Lavignac, in his book on Zhe Music Dramas of 
Richard Wagner, translated from the French by Esther 
Singleton (New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $2.50), has 
written primarily a practical guide to the performances 
which take place at Bayreuth. He maintains that to 
appreciate thoroughly and understand the compositions 
one must have a certain amount of intelligent prepara- 
tion. This is what he aims to give. The student, how- 
ever, will find his work an excellent study of Wagner, so 
far as concerns his later works, or, rather, those works 
which are given in the theater especially designed for 
the production of the Ring. These works begin with 
‘‘Tannhauser,’’ and include ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ ‘: Tristan 
and Isolde,’’ ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ the ‘* Tetralogy of 
the Ring,’’ and “ Parsifal."’ The first chapter presents 
a graphic picture of life in Bayreuth. The second chap- 
ter is a concise yet ample biography of Wagner, and a 
history of the theater. The third consists of an analysis 
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of the poems ; the fourth, of an analysis of the music. 
The fifth and closing chapter tells of the interpretation 
given at Bayreuth, the method of work, of conducting 
the rehearsals, the characteristics of the conductors, the 
number and character of the people employed, and 
many other details. At the close is a bibliography of 
the most important works upon Wagner issued in French. 
The book is liberally illustrated, and in the musical 
analysis the Led¢motiv are given in full in musical nota- 
tion. A number of tables showing when the characters 
appear, and similar tables marking the Leztmotiv, form 
a notable feature. Altogether this work presents one of 
the most important aids to the study of Wagner that 
has appeared of late. 

Interludes (London : George Bell & Sons. $2), by the 
late Henry Charles Banister, consists of seven lectures 
delivered between the years 1891 and 1897, edited by 
Stewart Macpherson, who supplies a brief preface. Mr. 
Banister was professor of harmony at several prominent 
musical institutions of London. He was a man of cul- 
ture and an earnest and thoughtful musician. The lec- 
tures in the present volume were found among his papers 
after his death. The subjects treated are, ‘‘The Uses 
of Musical Knowledge,’’ ‘‘ The Appreciation of Music,’’ 
‘* Music and Preaching,’’ ‘‘ The Development of Move- 
ment Structure,’’ ‘‘Some Thoughts concerning Musical 
Compositidn,’’ ‘‘ Counterpoint in Modern Free Compo- 
sition,’ and ‘‘ The. Music of the Victorian Era,’’ While 
one may not agree with some of Mr. Banister’s views, 
yet his earnestness can hardly fail to impress or his wis- 
dom to help the attentive reader. 
of the author forms a frontispiece. 

In The Growth and Influence of Music (London : 
Elliott Stock. $3.75) H. Tipper presents the history of 
the evolution and development of the art ‘chiefly in re- 
lation to the moral influence it has exerted and the ideal 
forces cf which it is the exponent.’’ The birth of the art 
is briefly considered in the opening chapters upon 
China, Hindoostan, Egypt, Israel, and Greece. The 
next group of chapters treats of the earlier schools, bring- 
ing the story down to the period of the Renaissance. In 
the section assigned to the Renaissance there are chap- 
ters upon the influence of Luther, Venice and Adrian 
Willaert, Rome and Palestrina, the oratorio, the opera, 
etc., the section closing with a chapter upon the ‘: Pre- 
cursors of the Great Tone Poets.'’ The book ends with 
a chapter upon Beethoven, which is the conclusion of a 
section embracing studies of Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, and Mozart. Mr. Tipper endeavors to show 
throughout his work how music has been the expression 
of the ideal forces which dominated the times. For the 
general. reader as well as for the miusical student the 
book should have attraction. 

Music : How It Came to Be what It Is, by Hannah 
Smith (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50), is 
designed to aid lovers of music in acquiring an_ intelli- 
gent understanding of the art. The book is the result 
of various courses of lectures which the author has de- 
livered before audiences of students and amateurs. No 
original research is claimed, the endeavor being to pre- 
sent in condensed form knowledge gained from standard 
works on the subject. 


’ 


An excellent portrait 


There is an introduction on 
then chapters on *‘ Ancient Mu- 
‘*Medizval Music,’ ‘‘The Belgian ‘School,’’ 
** «« Evolution of the Modern Scale,’’ 
Illustrations are generously supplied, and at the 
end of the volume nine pictures of rare musical instru- 


ments from the collection of Mr. Steinert are given. 


** Musical Acoustics,’ 
=” 
** Music in Italy, 
etc. 


The book is a valuable one for young musical students. 
Under the title of Zhe Fringe of an Art (London : 
The Unicorn Press. $2.50) Vernon Blackburn presents 
nineteen essays upon musical subjects, all of which are 
full of interest for the thoughtful musician and student. 
No special connection exists between the various essays, 
and the subjects chosen cover a wide field. The first, 
called the prolog, is entitled «‘ Modernity in Music,"’ 
and at the very start the author shows his insight into 
musical matters and other matters as well. There are 
studies of Boito, Mozart, Gounod, Rossini, and others ; 
of Dr. Burney, under the title of ‘‘A Journalist on 
Tour,’’ of Mozart's ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ of Berlioz’s 
«Treatise on Instrumentation,’’ of Maurel and his 
school, of Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,’’ and essays on ‘‘ The Man- 
ners of Music,’’ on ‘‘ Humor in Music,’’ and so forth. 
The writer has a graceful style, and the book may be 
turned to more than once with pleasure. Portraits of 
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Gounod, Berlioz, Mozart, and Tschaikowsky occur as 
illustrations. 

Frederick Iliffe, in his work on The Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues of Sebastian Bach (London and New 
York : Novello, Ewer, & Co. $1.60), has furnished the 
student an excellent aid to the study of these remarkable 
compositions, Each prelude and fugue is taken up 
separately, and an exhaustive analysis is given. In the 
case of the preludes, he begins with a summary, con- 
tinues with remarks, and then gives the prelude, occa- 
sionally in full, more frequently in harmonic skeleton, 
with each bar numbered, and the whole provided with 
notes. In the case of the fugues, he gives only the sub- 
ject, then the analysis, and then remarks more or less 
extended. 

In the Choir of Westminster Abbey, by Emma Mar- 
shall (New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50), is a story 
of slender construction, in which Mrs. Marshall, by in- 
troducing a young woman from the country into the 
household of Henry Purcell, manages to tell something 
of this great English musician. The story begins in 
the year 1684, and ends with the year of the master’s 
death, 1695. The book is entertaining, and may be 
read with interest by young musicians. The illustra- 
tions include a portrait of Purcell, and seven pictures of 
various phases of the Abbey in the seventeenth century. 

In Music and Manners in the Classical Period (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50), the well-known 
critic, Henry Edward Krehbiel, presents a short series 
of essays upon subjects which at once claim earnest 
attention. The papers are five in number. Under the 
caption of ‘*A Poet's Music,’’ the author describes a 
collection of nine volumes of manuscript music made by 
the poet Gray during a visit to Italy in company with 
Walpole. Incidentally, a good deal of information is 
given concerning the composers represented in the col- 
lection, and the singers who performed the,works. The 
second essay, ‘‘ Haydn in London,’ is a charming ¢pn- 
tribution to the study of the intimate life of the great 
composer. Haydn, on the occasion of his two visits to 
London, kept a diary, or, more correctly, agmemoran- 
dum book. The book referring to the second visit has 
been lost, but the first is preserved, and this is considered 
in detail by Mr. Krehbiel. The second part of this essay 
gives aseries of love-letters written to Haydn by a London 
lady. The next subjeet is ‘‘ A Mozart Centenary,’’ in 
which the author gives an account of his attendance at 
this celebration in Salzburg, with chapters on ‘Social 
and Artistic Salzburg,’’ ‘‘ Mozart’s Domestic Life,’’ and 
‘*Daponte in New York.’’ In ‘ Beethoven and His 
Biographer,’’ we have an account of the lately deceased 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer, and a description of the 
Beethoven Museum at Bonn. The book is concluded by 
an essay on ‘‘ The Influence of Goethe and Liszt,’’ 
which, although the shortest of the series, is by no means 
the least interesting. : 

A number of essays by the late Sidney Lanier have 
been collected and published under the title of Music 
and Poetry (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50). 
The author's well-known ability as a musician, and gen- 
eral acceptance as a poet, qualify him for the production 
of essays which are unique in character. Thirteen 
papers are presented in the volume, five of which refer 
directly to music. The first three are of the most im- 
portance, and, although written from twenty to thirty 


years ago, still possess a present value. The fourth and 


- fifth are mere sketches, but furnish an example of how 


a poet can talk about the impressions of a musical per- 
formance. The sixth essay gives a glimpse into the 
workshop of a poet, being an account of the motives and 
feelings which actuated the author in the composition of 
the text of the Centennial Cantata, which he was com- 
missioned to write. The foregoing comprises the dis- 
tinctly musical portion of the book, and constitutes about 
one-third of its contents. The remaining essays belong 
under the title of poetry. 

Great Composers and their Works (Boston : L. «C. 
Page & Co. $1.50), and Famous Singers of To-day and 
Yesterday (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50), are two 
uniform volumes issued in bgautiful style by the pub- 
lishers. In the former, the author, Louis C. Elson, 
presents, in a popular manner and by means of concise 
biographical notices, a summary history of music, begin- 
ning with the time of the old Flemish school, and con- 
tinuing to the present. In the latter, Henry C. Lahee 
gives biographical. notices, including a good deal of 
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gossip, of the famous singers who have been the favor- 
ites of the public from the time of Margarita de L’ Epine, 
who appeared in London in 1691, to the popular singers 
of to-day. While neither of these volumes may be of 
permanent value to the student, they present their subject- 
matter to the reader in a pleasant manner. 


“2% % 


History of the People of Israel: From the Earliest Times to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. Written for 
Lay Readers. By Professor Carl Heinrich Cornill. t12mo, 
or pp. 301. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

There are several features which add considerably to 
the value of this latest addition to the long series of his- 
tories of the Israelitish people. While kept within the 
limits of three hundred pages, it yet describes, with great 
clearness and force, the career of the Israelites from the 

time of Abraham to the final fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 

70. With due observance of historic proportion, the 

author devotes only half of his book to the history prior 

to 586 B.C. He thus impresses on the mind of the 
thoughtful reader the importance of those last six cen- 
turies. The author is a scholar of great ability, and of 
candid yet catholic mind. He brings to his survey of 
the history of Israel a thorough acquaintance with all 
that archeological or critical research has to say regard- 
ing its sources, as well as a vivid appreciation of the 
results which the comparative method of Bible study 
has” gained in regard to Israel's growth in political 
complexity, in ‘religious organization, and in religious 
thinking. Mafry readers will find Professor Kent's 
three yolumes (thé ‘third soon to be published) of greater 
value, because his larger space enables him to give the 
reasons for the judgments which he expresses. Herein 
is the chief weakness of Professor Cornill’s volume, trav- 
ersing, as he does, so much debatable ground. It 
announces, as if indisputable facts, many conclusions 
which are still open to discussion. He has no space in 
which to let the reader know that a differing view is pos- 
sible. Professor Cornill is an independent thinker. He 
follows no ‘* school.’’ Sometimes he agrees with those 
of a conservative type of mind. He recognizes Abra- 
ham ‘‘as a strictly historical personage’’ (p. 29), and 
holds that the first return of exiles to Judea after the 
captivity took place exactly as the chronicler describes it 
in Ezra 1 to 4 (p. 150f.). On the other hand, he often 
agrees with interpreters of the school of Meyer and Stade. 

‘« Ishmael, Israel, and Joseph are but race personifica- 

tions’’ (p. 30). The Israelites, he holds, conquered 

Canaan Wy three distinct invasions from the east Jordan 

country, not by one (pp. 46, 47). This shows that Cor- 

nill's history will be useful to the layman already well 
grounded in the biblical facts, and capable of weighing 
independently his positions. Such a reader will find it 
stimulating and entertaining, for the author has strong 
powers of description and suggestion. His assertions 
that Saul’s great drawback was his commonplace char- 
acter, his lack of genius, that David was a self-made 
man, while Solomon had a cosmopolitan nature, are 
capital. The book is full of such touches. On the 
other hand, it is no book for the young reader, or for the 
student just beginning to study the history of Israel. 

Such a one needs to know, first of all, the facts as the 

Bible presents them, or, at least, from the biblical point 

of view. Nor will it be of much service to the average 

Sunday-school teacher. While its spirit of reverence is 

unquestionable, its conclusions are often much too radi- 

cal and apparently unbiblical to be utilized with a class, 
whether of young or of old people, 


% 


Christianity and the Social State. By Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, Minister at Tremont Temple. 8vo, pp. xx, 488. Phila- 
delphia : American Baptist Publication Society. $1.50. 


Dr. Lorimer is always vigorous. In this book, he 
takes up the solution of the whole series of social prob- 
lems which one section of the Church regards as of no 
less import than the gospel itself. It is the theory of 
this school that the accomplishment of social reformis is 
as much the Church's direct business as is the preaching 
of the gospel. That the Church’s succéss in preaching 
the gospel must bring about such reforms is held by all ; 
but many draw a line between what the Church may 
attempt directly, and what she must leave to general 
influence. And it is possible to do this while censuring 
the current style of preaching as lacking in ethical point 
and fervor, and therefore less suggestive of social improve- 





































































































ment than it should be. In all ages, 
preachers have taken up social questions 
without reference to the existence of such 
a line of demarcation. The results have 
been a warning rather than an encour- 
agement. Dr. Lorimer quotes Ambrose’s 
attack on private property as an instance. 
He might have added many others, as the 
Scotch excommunication of those who 
exported grain, and the attempts to sup- 
press the taking of interest. His own as- 
sault on the policy of protection as im- 
moral (pp. 171-173), and his declaration 
that radical legislation for the control of 
land-ownership is required (p. 283), are 
judgments equally open to question. But 
the book has many fine things,—clear 
and strong statements of the case against 
the subversive socialists, and an especially 
strong chapter on ‘‘ The Social Value of 
Liberty.’’ 
£ 


Our Navy in the War with Spain. By John R. 
Spears. With numerous illustrations and 
maps. &vo, pp. xv, 406. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


A natural continuation of his excellent 
History of Our Navy is given by Mr. 
Spears in this volume. Even those who 
followed with attention the course of events 
in the dispatches will not only find their 
hearts warming anew at this record of 
courage and patriotism, but will learn 
much from its coherent account of the 
notable events. Mr. Spears begins by 
tracing the creation of the White Squad- 
ron, from the time of Secretary Whitney, 
giving due credit to American naval archi- 
tects and shipbuilders for their rapid prog- 
ress in the art of turning out fine fighting- 
ships. He traces the trouble with Spain, 
denying the chaim that Jingo and their 
newspapers ‘‘ forced the hand’’ of the 
President. His narrative of what went on 
on the two seas is the work of a practiced 
hand, and gives a distinct opinion of the 
matters raised in controversy during 
the war. His maps and plans make the 
narrative clear. He closes by discussing 
our naval policy of the future. 


b 
The Investment of Influence: A Study of*So- 


cial Sympathy and Service. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 16mo, pp. 299. Chicago 
oy New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1.25. 


Many a volume of sterling worth is buried 
underadreary title, while not a few books 
of mediocre quality are carried to success 
by a fortunate name. Dr. Hillis has not 


usiness 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more, lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever gunner’ to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
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subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
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only a good title, but the contents of his 
book are fully up to the expectations which 
the title raises. In a series of fourteen 
sermons the writer speaks of the various 
phases of the investment of influence, and 
of the returns which surely come. The 
key-note of the book is the Master's 
teaching that he who loseth his life shall 
find it. Dr. Hillis writes in an interest- 
ing way, illustrating most profusely by 
allusions to men and writers. It is often 
said that a good sermon does not read 
well, but this is not true of these sermons. 
There is not a dull page in the book. 


“ 


The rem | of Abbotsford and Incidents in 
Sco History. By the Hon. Mrs. Max- 
well Scott of Abbotsford. 12mo, pp. vii, 
363. London: Adam and Charles Biack ; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Abbotsford is the most famous literary 
shrine of Scotland, and its present occu- 
pant, Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott, takes just 
pride in the splendid mansion and its tra- 
ditions. The opening chapter of her book 
relates her ancestor's lifelong interest in 
the spot and the pathetic story of the 
building. Two illustrations show Abbots- 
ford as it appears to-day and as it was 
when purchased by Sir Walter Scott. The 
other chapters rehearse incidents of Scotch 
history connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which the author belongs. She 
does not fail to’ tell again the tragedy 
of the beautiful Mary Stuart, acquitting 
her of all the serious charges historians 
have brought against her. 


% 


Black-Belt Diamonds : Gems from the Speeches 
of Booker T. Washington. Selected by 
Victoria Earle Matthews. 18mo, pp. xii, 
115. New York: Fortune & Scott. $1. 


A collection of gems sparkling with 
faith, hope, and charity, is here gathered 
from the addresses of a black man, who 
was born a slave in Virginia, and who is 
now principal gf the Tuskegee Institute, 
in the black belt of Alabama, having 
nearly a thousand pupils and a hundred 
teachers and helpers. All who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the South should 
read what Booker T. Washington has to 
say to whites and blacks for advice or 
warning, for encouragement or instruction 
in righteousness. 
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Books Received 


january 2 to January 9 


American Tract Society, New York 


Jesse. By Annette L. Noble. 75 cents, 
A Boy of To-day. By Julia MacNair Wright. §r. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House 
Nashville, Tenn. 


From Dusk to Dusk. 
Rice. $1.25. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Jacob B. Bull. 30 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


The Message of Christ to Manhood. By Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen, D.D; Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D; Theodore T. Munger, D.D; William 
DeW. Hyde, D.D; Henry Van Dyke, D.D ; 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. $1.25. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


The True Benjamin Franklin. By Sydney 
George Fisher. $2. 


T. Nelson & Sons, New York 
King Alfred's Viking. By Charles W. Whistler. 
$1. 


Poems. By Cale Young 


Fridtjof Nansen. 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


The Apostles’ Creed. By Henry A. Stimpson, 
D.D. $1.50. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia 


Presbyterian Handbook for 1 5 cents. The 
Best Hymns. By the Rev. Louis F. Benson, 
D.D. 5 cents. The Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Manual. to cents. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago 


One Thousand and One Thoughts from My 
Library. By D. L. Moody. fi 

Bible Stories Without Names. 
Harry Smith, M.A. 75 cents. 

The Children's Prayer. By James Wells, D.D. 
75 cents. 


‘By the Rev. 








Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


containing 


«The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 
The Evangelist Says: 

“It is in the character of the ‘helps’ and the men 
who have written them, that this edition of the Bible 
exceeds in value all that have preceded it.”’ 

The Independent Says: 

“It is one of those wonderful ‘ helps’ to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful, critical study which has been ap- 
plied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possible 
assurance that the Sacred Book has gained in weight, 
importance, and in the reverent feeling of the people for 
it... . Of all the aids for the popular study of theBible, 
.«.. this is easily foremost and best.”’ 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to $7.00; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


HOSANNA 


The Century Co.’s new Sunday-school music-book 

















are looking for—a first-class, all-around book, with 
music well written and adapted to all grades. A single 
sample copy sent for wholesale price,—25 cents. 


Tue Century Co., Union Squate, New York. 























POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FoR 1899-9 





- 


It contains the text of all the 
ternational Series for 1899, with 


It is an ideal present from 
intendent to teachers. 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: “> 


utilizable by me during the next year. 


From Faith Latimer: “ The little book is 


HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 


with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 


From Julia E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Englander wading through the drifts of a blind- 
ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these little books.” 


lessons (in both versions) in the In- 
lesson titles and Golden Texts, and 
Just the thing for convenient 


teacher to class, and from super- 


is capitally gotten up, and will be thoroughly 


a gem, a model of convenience and beauty.”’ 








MASON’S ‘“‘ HEART-WINNING SONGS ”’ 

for use with International Lessons. Nothing like it 
to impress 5.5. Lesson. Can be sung at sight. Very 
Sweet and impressive. roc, a copy: $8 per too. Order 
through dealers or W. L. Mason, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BEST |S. 8. §80% $6. "se 
Rescate watrsad Sus So. tie weecbercee,’ Senne 








Bound in cloth, with side stamp in 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in 
five or more, 20 cents. 








Bound in fine leather, 50 cents ; five or more, go cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO, 


color and gold. 


Site, 2% 4 inches. 244 
thickness. 


Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 


103i WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.... 
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—the best at lowest price ; just what superintendents | 
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; Clergymen 


Can ‘. 
| Make Money 


We offer profitable em- 
ployment and outdoor 
} life, acting as agent for ; 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
known everywhere as the 
high-grade monthly pub- 
lication having the largest 
bona-fide paid circulation 
in the world—850,000 
copies each issue. 
Agents wanted to look 
after renewals and se- 
cure new subscribers. 
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Now Ready ! ‘Twenty New Copyright Editions 
of the 


Genuine “ Oxford ” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


Oxford Self- 
Pronouncing 
Bibles 
Practical 
Scholarly 
Simple 








Rev. A. F. Schauffler says: 


“On the whole, 1 think it is the best for the 
average teacher.” 


The Interior, Chicago, says: 


“ Nothing offers even fair competition with it in 
general favor.” 


Revised Reference 
Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 


For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 37°7"5°" 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


BIBLICAL CHART 


useful to ministers, Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars for Bible study. 

A new and original presentation of Bible truth. An 
attractive colored lithograph, 11X14 inches, sent free 
for 25 cents, Agents wanted, 


JAMES M. McGEE & CO. 


1025 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

















Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs. 


By Sankey, MCGRANAHAN, and Stepping, 
The long-wished-for combination of the best “ Stan- 
dard Church Hymns”’ and the most popular “ Gospel 
ymns”’ has been made. 
10 copies, edition with music, 
120 copies, words only, cloth covers, 


130 copies for $15 


a splendid outfit for the church and prayer-meeting. Re- 
turnable copies of the two books sent for examination 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


May be ordered through any bookseller. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEM YORK 
JUST OUT ; 


Every song a sermon, “ easy to learn—hard to for- 
get” is the plan upon which we have built 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 


@ pages. Over 100 songs, words and music, of 
these never before published. al 
Send 1x0 cents for sample copy. 


Gf. 
NEW SONG BOOK NOW READY 


SAVING GRACE 


72 pages of the finest songs ever written for Sunday- 
schools, young people’s meetings, evangelistic services 
and all religious meetings. Grand ! Impressive | 
Melodious! Soul-reaching! Edited by Alonzo Stone, 
Mus. Bac., Chas. A. Bechtgr, Adam Coa R. F. Leb- 





200 Broadway, New York, 
206 Washington St., Chicago, 





man. Single copy, 10 cts.; $8 per 
STONE & BECHTER, blighers 
Free specimen 416 rent tm iladelphia 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 14, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter.”’ 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. These rates include postage : 

75 t Five or more copies to separate 
CTS. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
. than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at te 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 25Q One copy, one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. is 
ne free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | © 


@r 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a clab—such additional cubecriy- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made, 
AClub at The papers for aclub of five or more 
T subscribers may be ordered sent 

wo Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the Ray ys + = club. The 
package is addres: to one person 

Addressed P* 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 

A eee subscriber who has paid the old socent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ose who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large packages at the 6o cent rate 

Dividing ma x. divided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time feid ‘for, unless by special request. 

Bnough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 

all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Lree, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








For electric, go oll. Send LIGHT 


dimensions. of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 
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Use as much of the fine, pure lather of Ivory Soap 


as you please, the more the better, and greater the 
pleasure. There’s nothing in Ivory Soap to injure the 


most delicate skin. 
cleansing the pores of all impurities. 


It improves the complexion by 


AWORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory’;” they AKE NOT, but like all counterfeits. lack the peculiar and remarkable quali- 
ties of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1808, by The Procter 6 Gamble Vo., Cineinn:‘L) 
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Work aw Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Arkansas, at Fayetteville . 
Tennessee, at Knoxville 


- . . January 10-12 
February 15-17 


Louisiana, at New Orleans . . . . March —— 
Delaware, at—— ... . April 2, 3 
Virginia, at Richmond , April 4-7 
California, at Berkeley. . . . .. «April r1-1g 
Alabama, at Florence ...... April 12-14 
International Lesson Committee, at 

ere he ee ae April 25 
International Executive Committee, 

eS eee ee April 26 
International Sunday-School Field 

Association, at Aflanta®, ..... April 26 
Ninth International S, S. Conven- 

tion, at Atlanta....... April 27-30 
Iowa, at Oskaloosa. ....... . Mayg-18 
Kansas, at Hutchinson. ..... . May 9-18 
Mississippi, at Greenwood , . . May 9-12 
Minnesota, at Red Wing... . . . May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro. .. .. May—— 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen. . . . . May —— 
Ohio, at Marion. ......... .June68 
New York, at Poughkeepsie . . June 13-15 
Nebraska, at Holdrege o . « «June 29-15 
Indiana, at——> . . . 2. wwe es June 13-16 
Colorado. at Boulder. .. .... . June—— 
New Jersey, at Asbury Park .... . July 3-8 
Missouri, at Kansas City . . . . August 22-24 
Maryland, at Baltimore . October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October-—— 


Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee, October —— 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . . November 14-16 


x %% 


From Our Meighbors 








Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader’s curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for February? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month. 


Price, § copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
iT) 10 “ 6 “ “ 25 “ 15 “ 
“ i5 Li) 9 s ee 50 ii) 30 ee 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 


These prices include postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





| “Science Falsely So Called’ 


M., in Science ‘ 


O what extent are men of science re- 
sponsible for the credulity which 
everywhere prevails in reference to all 
matters relating to scientific discovery or 
accomplishment? This question is not td 
be lightly set aside, for the existing con- 
dition may well create alarm among all 
who seriously consider the welfare of sci- 
ence, of scientific men, and’of the people 
-| generally. Several causes have conspired 
to bring about this condition, two or three 
of which may be mentioned. 

To begin with, during the century which 
is now approaching its end scientific dis- 
coveries and their applications have been 
sO numerous and so far reaching as to 
practically revolutionize conditions of ma- 
terial existence ; and they have often been 
so wonderful in character that it ought 
not to excite surprise to find intelligent 
people ready to accept, without question, 
announcements of* inventions and dis- 
coveries of the most improbable and ab- 
surd character. Along this line the evil 
influence of a sensational press is enor- 
mous. It was bad enough ten years ago, 
but it has been greatly magnified by the 
recent and, on the whole, unfortunate, 
cheapening of processes of illustration, to 
the seductions of which nearly every 
newspaper in the land has yielded. ... . 

Men who know really nothing of sci- 
ence are employed to furnish sensational 
articles on scientific discovery, illustrated 
by sensational pictures, all of which is the 
more injurious because often founded 
upon a slender, microscopic tissue of 
fact. Unfortunately, some men who may 
be said to inhabit the fringe of genuine 
scientific activity lend themselves to this 
sort of thing, and are made much.of ac- 











CHURCH BELLS asi'Peate 


MoSHANZE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 








— | journalism are filled with accounts of 


NEW LECTURE S for the Stereopticon 


a a ' | discoveries that are going to be made, for 
and Sunday Scheel to sell or rent, each with reading. Hawaii, 60 | rd , 
CHU RCH MP i 3 ites, The Story of Sagtiage. Plans ay writers of this class are shrewd in taking 
schoo! lessons of S 
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Stereopticons, Moving Picture Machines. 


advantage of the fact that human interest 
and human memory are now practically 
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{ cordingly. Whole pages of this modern 
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restricted to about twenty-four hours in 
time.... 

Even the most conservative among men 
of science are made to appear as willing 
purveyors of sensationalism by what 
ought to be looked upon as an unwar- 
ranted and illegitimate use of the results 
of carefully conducted investigations, often 
before such results have received final 
consideration and approval at their own 
hands. 

If aii impressions made by this false 
popularization of science were to disap- 
pear in twenty"four hours, the evil would 
be greatly lessened, but, unfortunately, 
there are many very intelligent and 
thoughtful people, who ought to consti- 
tute the best support of scientific work, 
upon whom they are more lasting. To 
such the line separating the genuine ac- 
complishments of honest scholarship from 
the output of sensationalism, which ought 
to be clear and sharp, is becoming very 
nebulous, and there is imminent danger 
of a revolt against the whole thing. The 
extent to which credulity has been carried 
was beautifully illustrated not long ago 
when a widely known scientific man 
amused himself and many friends by 
caricaturing, in the columns of one of our 
standard scientific journals, some of the 
phases of modern psycho-physics. So 
perfectly did the burlesque reflect the 
form and substance of some recent con- 
tributions to that science that it was im- 
mediately accepted as serious by the large 
majority of readers. 

This suggestion leads us, by easy de- 
scent or ascent, to that large and growing 
region of pseudo-science, the cultivators 
of which are, for, the most part, them- 
selyes honest. For the most part, I say; 
for it.ig.difficult to believe that all of the 
persistent advacates of unadulterated non- 
sense are seriously in earnest. Honest or 
dishonest, they usually come upon us in 
much the same way, and nearly always 
find converts in sufficient numbers to 
enable them to press their fallacious theo- 
ries. upon the public attention. Their 
appearance is generally sudden and unex- 
pected, and, although they have never 
been heard of in scientific circles before, 
although they have never done even a 
small bit of work which might entitle 
them to a hearing, they generally begin 
with some, to them, trifling performance, 
such as upsetting the law of gravitation, 
or disproving the rotundity of the earth. 
Such work ought to be harmless, but, un- 
fortunately, it is not always so. 
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The Lesson of the History 
of American Art 
Frederick William Coburn, in Education 


HE announcement that Mr. Augustus 
St. Gaudens, the most 
sculptor this side the water, has gone to 
make his permanent residence in Europe, 
Suggests another incident in the long 
chapter of misunderstandings between 
artist and public. The history of art in 
America is the history of the failure of art 
to acclimate itself. Great artists there 
have been amongst us, but only in very 
few instances have artist and public worked 
in complete harmony. 

A few of the most notable examples of 
misunderstanding may be briefly men- 
tioned : 

Copley was a gentlemanly individual, 
personally rather popular, and eminently 
successful as a portrait painter. But his 
fortunes were cast with the wrong side. 


eminent | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


signed. The consequence was, that the 
climate of Bostoh agreed with him less 
and less, until, in 1774, he left for Eu- 
rope. In England he became almost as 
big a man as his countryman, Benjamin 
West. 

Allston was, in his day, held to be little 
less than one of the old masters. While 
he lived abroad, they called him the 
‘‘American Titian.'’ He was in a fair 
way to grace the chair Sir Joshua once 
filled, but love of country called him 
home. Once planted on the marshes of 
Cambridgeport, he began to lose his 
power. The great Belshazzar Feast, that 
hangs in the Boston Museum, 
fitting memorial of*his wasted life. 


is the 


days of Jacksonian vulgarity. Gilbert 
Stuart chafed petulantly at the crass igno- 
rance of his sitters. 


the sadness of the lot of an artist in a raw 
democracy. 


obliged.to live abroad to do good work. 


the front a group of painters of great 
promise, working in a fashion intelligible | 
to the,,American public, inspired by 
Ameriéan ideals,» ‘The so-ealled Hudson 
River school came more nearly into ac- 
cord with our national sentiment than any 
others- have. Bierstadt, F. E. Church, 


larity. It is the fashion of to-day to find 
their work inartistic, but they made them- 
selves understood, 

During the seventies thé influence ‘of 
the French began to be felt strongly in 
our art. William Morris Hunt brought 
in the cult of the Barbizon men. Our 
students, who Jjhad formerly flocked to 
Diisseldorf and Munich, began to study 
in Paris. The formation of the Society 
of American Artists seems to indicate the 
birth of a great school of art. The num- 
ber of collectors increased rapidly. There 
was a time, from 1878 to 1893, when the 
sale of easel pictures was tolerably brisk 
in New York and Boston, and when an 
artist of the first-class might reasonably 


lawyer. 


year of the World's Fair, at which Ameri- 
can art certainly made a very creditable 
showing. Since the advent of hard times, 
the artist has fared badly, and, if it were 
not for the present fad of mural decora- 
tion, a great many more defections would 
have to be noted. 


the great heart of humanity. A small 
class of people of culture has attended 
likethem. Imagine a picture at a society 
sentiment as has ‘‘ The Old Homestead "’ 
or ‘*Shore Acres.’’ 
one, Thomas Hovenden’'s 
Home Ties.’’ 

It is also to be observed that the ten- | 


along been unchecked. Whistler and Sar- 
gent were never ours. Charles Sprague | 


Pearce and Ridgway Knight left us long | 


Dannat, Bisbing, and a host of other 





strong men, are in the colony in Paris. 


His patrons were largely for king rather | Abbey has become, to all intents and 
than for country, and he himself married | purposes, an Englishman. Only recently 
the daughter of the merchant to whom a | Frank D. Millet, peculiarly an American, 
certain famous shipload of tea was con- | 


an unsuccessful candidate for the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University, took 
up his residence in England. Now, St. 
Gaudens, whose father cobbled shoes in 
his little shop on Fourth Avenue beside 
the Academy of Design, and waited pa- 
tiently for his youthful wonder to return 
from the antique class, must also join the 
ranks of the expatriated. 

The fault is not wholly on the side of 
the much abused American people. It is 
probably true that we belong by descent 
and tradition to the inartistic Anglo-Saxon 
race ; that in our pursuit of wealth we 





There were many others in the dark | 
Any one who reads | 
the letters of Horatio Greenough must feel | 


Most of our sculptors, like | 
Crawford and Ball and Story, have been | 


Theperiod of the Civil War brought to | 


Kensett, and Cropsey, attained great popu- | 


hope for as good a living as the thirdétrate | 


That period culminated in 1893, the| 


It is to be observed, moreover, that | 
during all these two later periods there | 
has been scarcely any art that has touched | 
exhibitions, bought pictures, and tried to | 


exhibition that should appeal to popular | 


There is perhaps | 
‘* Breaking | 


have left out of account the things of the 
| soul ; that our national way of living is 
| provincial, not cosmopolitan ; that even 
| our atmosphere lacks that poetic mystery 
that is the inspiration of out-of-door art. 
This and a good deal more. may be 
brought home against our people and our 
land, but the fact remains that no one has 
ever done justice to the subject of the 
|sins of the artist against the American 
| people. 

The artist is intolerant of the Philistine ; 
|and any one is a Philistine who treads 
‘*the dull path of respectability.’’ Both 
| in his life and in his work, he bristles out 
aggressively against the conventions of 
| society around him. The very terms with 
whjch lay people describe art irritate him. 


| They speak-of the ‘‘shading’’ of a draw- 
ing; he calls it «‘modeling."’ They in- 
| quire if a thing is ‘‘finished ;’’ to him 


nothing is finished ; it has been ‘‘car- 
rie@”’ to a ceftain point. He listens with 
contempt to the comments at exhibitions, 
and.when he overhears a literary person 
talking about the ‘‘soul in art,’ his rage 
knows no bounds. 

Year after year the public, or some por- 
tion of it, pays its half-dollar for its annual 
disappointment at the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. They see plenty of clever 
work which is duly admired and promptly 
forgotten ; they see some dreadfully clever 
work, so bizarre and so disagreeable that 
it cannot be forgotten. Of art with which 
they would like to live, as they live with 
the Braun photographs in their own 
homes, they see little enough. 





The artist simply does not meet his 
public half way ; he does not satisfy their 
demands. He underestimates the value 
of the instincts and opinions of the great 
college-educated middle class. To the 
| average intelligent person he has nothing 
to say ; and when he has something, it is 

said in such a way that it may be under- 
stood, rather than that it #zus¢ be under- 
stood, 

At the present writing it would seem 
that the public is making greater advances 
than the artist. The enthusiasm that is 
adorning the walls of our school-rooms, 
| with the masterpieces of all art is of more 
|account than many society exhibitions. 
| Reproductions from the old masters are 
| beginning to abound in middle-class 


_art of the Orient has for ten years been 
steadily growing. 
Altogether, although a great deal is to 


, be done, the art education of the country | 


|is proceeding so steadily that the time | 


dency of the artist to migrate has all | seems to be near at hand when friends of | 


| art will turn their attention to the art edu- 
cation of the artist. 


Our art schools need somehow to be | 
ago. The two Harrisons, McMonnies, | brought into the current of the new edu- | 
They teach excellent drawing ; | 
they are weak only in their neglect of art. 


cation. 
| 





homes, and an interest in the decorative | 





Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 


skin —it simply 


cleanses, that is all, 
—that’s enough— 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 





AMERICAN FIRE — 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CAB CAPT AM re, cccciscneesessscccsoscbacsores $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

Other Chalasy...5..000.....0.ccsesereeeseees 1,633,218. x 
Surpius over all Liabilities,.............. $42,301. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN, 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 


THOS. H. MON TOOMERY, President. 
CHA ae { PEROT, ’Vice- President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agi. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, os. E. Gilli ham 
Pemberton S. Hintchineon, *harles S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F, Beale, 
John S. Gerhard, 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR: PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Chicago every Thursday via Colorade 
Soriage and Scenic Route, to Sen Francisco and 


“Sollee Route eesves Chicago every Tuesday 
p= neaens City, Pt. Worth and EI Paso to Leo 


ese Excursion Cars are attached to Past 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence at we offer the best. 
ay. for itinerary which gives full informa- 
tion and new map, sont free. Address 
W. J. LEAHY, 111 S. oth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicage. 


: FREE by return mail, full de- 
. ecriptive circulars of 
Po tome toms ot" improved Tailor Sys- 

f Dress gaa 


Charles P. Perot, 




































me. Revised date. The 
tpeadation AW... of ecien- 
rr cutting are 
on ht so clearly and progres- 
Z7 sively that any lady of e mate 
intelligence can easil 
quickly learn to cut an atts 
any garment, in + ge Fy Ce “4 
any ginoocure 
can Then and Boys. 
Garments Lt. | - to fit per- 
fectly without trying on. A kncwledge of 
tbe Moody System is worth a fortune toany 
p~ 3 of expert dressmakers owe 
oody yw Agents Wanted. 
873, 


their pny to nthe 
Meody @ Co., PF. ©. Box 1 








the popular remedy for 


FRRITATED THROATS. 





raat DULL FEELING 


after eating relieved by 





























































































** BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY”’ 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 


house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 


you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, - 
and you will appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. 


B. & B. 


Shelf emptying going 
on in earnest 


—every surplus lot of 1898 merchandise, be it 
medium or highest cost, sacrificed with prices. 

The way to sell is to make prices that will 
show people it pays them to buy. 

We're pursuing that course fearlessly —with 
such low prices for choice useful goods as 
never before heard of. 

Silks and dress-goods shelves being emptied. 

Coats, suits, capes, furs—all to go—and go 
now when you have use for them. 

If you can’t come, use our mail-order de- 

rtment freely—send for samples—and for 
information.about goods we can’t send sam- 
ples of. 

See what choice 4oc. and 45c. dress goods 
—neat mixtures—2gc. yard. 

Other lots dress goods being shelf emptied 
at ISc., 35c., 50c., 75c., and $1.00, 

Lot of dollar silks, 50c¢.—$1.25 silks, 75. 


BOGGS & BUHL 





sept. Ss. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
Big Drop in Dress ¢ Goods 

Every one can now buy Dress Goods of every descrip- 

tion, and from one yard upwards, for just as little money 


as the largest merchants can buy in quantities. You 
will receive free by mail, postpaid, a book of 60 cloth 
samples of latest things in all kinds of Dress Goods, at 
tec. to $1.25 per yard, also tull instructions how to 
order, etc., if you will cut this notice out and mail to 
the big reliable house of 

SEARS, ROE BUCK, & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. — 


me Pins pa SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


pyar use IT FREE 


a 





free. Enc ¢ guaran’ 
Consolidated Wholeeales Supply Ce Co. 
Address (in full) Dept. 104,216 8. Clinton Bt. TLL 


Educational 


**Do Not Stammer’”’ 


The success of the poms hia ve anew ~ 
without precedent or i EB dorsed 
onwell Pa Priladel phia, Rabbi 






















Rey. Russell g 

os. Krawskopt, P hiladelphia, Bishop C 

‘owler, Buffalo, Y., also many eminent 
medical andeives and 

Hundreds of Cured Pupils 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of ‘Lhe Sunday School Times. 

Send for new Illustrated Catalog to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. Z£staéddished 1884. 
Epwin 5. oe  Joeeeeen, Founder and coed 
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Poem :~ 


The Planted Field. By Julie M. Lippmann . . 17 


Editorial : 


Notes —Wanting to do Right. Cash, or a 
Good Name. Self-Robbery of Shirking. Not 
Hasty in Judging. Keeping on in Spite of 
SUNG Salk Aitkis ausle dé 6280 + sige 17 

Duty of Hunting for a Needle in a Haystack. . 17 


Notes on Open Letters: 


Trying to Live without Sinning. ‘And the 
Word was God.” A Many-Handed Sunday- 


Bees Tee Tt ek 18 
From Contributors : 
Wonderful Hausa Land. By the Rev. James 
NS ko eiihin Uane alh deel la Be hy 8 5p 18 
How Our Bibles are Made. By Henry Frowde, 19 
Earth's Verdure in Bible Story. By Minnie 
EN 276, Liven" 6 bein haerevie es, Gs sail 
The Sense of Justice in Children. By Re- 
| eee ae ae ee oo 


For Children at Home: 

The Rights of Pussy. By Mary Sweet Porter, 21 

For the Superintendent : 

Stimulating the School's Offerings. By Marion 
DUONG 5 6's oka 6 6b os bh ele et © oe 088 

Sunday-School Elections ......++++ +22 

For the Teacher : 

The Boston Teacher's Bible Class. By Smith 
Baker, D.D., Conductor ........ co 

Teaching Little Ones Reverence ip Song . 


«+22 
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Lessons. January 29. Christ at Jacob’s Weil. 
John 4 : 5-15 
Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 

A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Mrs. 


Roxana Beecher Preuszner; the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
WUD TUM sc 0 wate awe st aes 23 
Books and Writers: 
Musical Composers and their Work ...... 27 
History of the People of Israel. Christianity 


and the Social State. Our Navy in the War 
with Spain. The Investment of Influence. 
The Making of Abbotsford and Incidents in 
Scottish History. Black-Belt Diamonds . . 28 


Books Received ....+e-e+e+-s ° + +29 
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Convention Calendar .... 
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Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. 


Woolsey Pro: r of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


Noteworthy 


into the proper order for reading and 
development of prophetic thought in 


made upon its original audience, 


cussions 
book to be read side by side with 
constant and enthusiastic use. 


research or wider reading. 


* This is a really on mg version of the 
older prophetic messa, ey. are ar- 
ranged in the order oj their delivery, as 
closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 
phrase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover from this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 
common versions.” — Zhe /ndependent, New 
York, N. Y. 


*« In all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
tion, not only to ancient ks, but also to 
the science of an effective reformative and 
alert niinistry in the modern age. The two 
professors whose collaboration has produced 
this choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 

uishes their chairs in Yale and Brown.” — 

Vestern Christian Adveocate,Cincinnati,O. 


“ ‘This is a book of “ light,” for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental train- 
ing and thought. The work of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 
mine of information, oan will not fail to 
— The Commonwealth, 


at help all.” 


hila 


**We are positive that all who desire a 
fuller and clearer exposition of the Hebrew 
prophecies wilt find this volume well adapted 
to their needs, and will heartily welcome its 


advent.” « North ana West, Min- 
xo. 


phia. 





mBURTON ¢ Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








The Sunday School Times intendssto admit only edvertinamante that are trustworthy. _ 


Square 12mo, pp. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE 
’ EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 


BY.. 


Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature in Brown University. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of*the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 


Characteristics 


1. An afrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 


study if the student wishes to grasp the 
its historical setting. 


2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult pas: 

a sober and sound interpretation, bas 
Jivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ** Messages ’’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of tht authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
every oe Mey word in the books paraphrased. Technical notes and dis- 
ave been therefore excluded from its scope. 


sages, and aims to indicate in every case 
on exact and thorough scholarship. 


It is essentially a 
the sacred text, to promote its more 


A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
Appendix refers the student to the most. recent and serviceable works for 


“The requirements of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronological 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by paraphrasing them in mod- 
ern language. Y Phis is so necessary in Old 
‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.’’— Zhe Out- 
look, New York, N. Y. 


‘The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin 
the results in much research which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 
phrase of the writings of each.” —Christian 
Work, New York, 


“To the minister ote is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
dispensable, as_it will supply something 
which he can Kardly ebtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Tesiament of 
which he has known little before. The 
table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
of the prophecies which wili render muc 
aid to the critical student. The typography 
and the form of the book are especially 
attractive.”— Auburn Seminary Review, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


319. Price, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alicock’s 
POROUS PIASTERS 
GET THE RIGHT PLASTER 


There are others, but you 
don’t want them. When you 
need a plaster you need it, 
and there’s no time for experi- 
menting and finding out mis- 
takes afterward. Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are quick 
and sure, and acknowledged 
by the Highest medical au- 
thorities and everybody else 
to be the best remedy for 
pains and aches of every de- 
scription. 

Do not be persuaded to 
accept a substitute. Allcock’s 
have no equal. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 


Si increase in weight from 
On the use of 
ooh and Restorative. 0de 


retest Food, 

It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
Systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., 4%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


# Stone St,, New York City, selli: ts for Farben- 
en vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co."Elberteld. 




















FROM SEED THE 
FIRST YEAR. . 


MUL 1FLORA” 
blooming in four 
pa a after 


$, , HAINES ‘ £0,108, Botton Mion 





to @ good thing when 2a . ow 
ter who once 


ik—whe once nts ieee. 8 
Seeds, wil! never fianta Gregor ae 


work without them, 


’s Seed 
highest develop- 
ment of oceans seed culture, 
“s seed book contains the best of 
and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
inn eamt So oe for book at onee. 
. ° GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mas.” 








London Personally conduc- 


ted excursions, 

$157. Tickets on 

instalments. Send 

for circular. 

The Excursion Company General, 
_431 South sth hones Philadelphia, Pa. 





- itintep goods, or in making inquiry concering 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that yousaw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








Should, | ae an advertisement of a party not having goo good commercial credit be i inadvertently | inserted, 
the publishers will retund to subscribers any money tuat they lose thereby. 
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